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The Best Security for Civilisation 
is the Dwelling. —aeaconsjetd. 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS, 
PURE AIR! 


‘Former generations perished in venial 
ignorance of all sanitary laws. When the 
BLACK DEATH massacred Hun- 
dreds of Thousands, neither the victims nor 
their rulers could be accounted responsible for 
their slaughter.’—Times. 


HOUSE SANITATION, 


Dr. Prayratr, after carefully considering 
the question, is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the county of Lan- 
cashire from preventible disease, sickness, 
and death, amounts to not less than FIVE 
MILLIONS STERLING ANNCALLY. But 
this is only physical and pecuniary _ loss, 
THE MORAL LOSS IS INFINITELY 
GREATER.—Smrzs. 


PHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE 
SANITATION.—Itis no exaggeration to state that not one- -quarter of the dwellings of . classes, 
high or low, rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects with respect to drainage, &c. 
These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants of the houses, sae this 
may go on for years, working insidiously, but with deadly effect. It is painful to know that, after all that 
has been done of late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons die almost daily, POISONED by the 
DRAINS that should save life and not destroy it.—SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept. 1882. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE.—_THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 

How few know that after breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every drop of blood is more or 
less poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisoned blood, not a point 
but must have suffered injury. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. It removes fetid or poisonous matter 
(the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, 
and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
' MANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a physician. Fora long time we had 
been in the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all manner of diseases. One 
day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with an arrow. 
Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
The poor fellow came back next morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and 
he looked cheerful. We were sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done: it was a favourite both with 
natives and Europeans, and is much used along the malarious coasts.’ 
Africana, by the Rev. DurFF MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., vol. ii. p. 207. 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testi- 
monial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., now above eighty years of age, who writes :—-‘ I have fora long 
time used “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;” I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of 
sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature 
without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling 
and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates. 
SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, 
INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS. —DRA WING AN OVERDRAFT ON 
THE BANK OF LIF FE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on 
the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- 
giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— ‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 


commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 
in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 


profit. —ADAMs. 
Caution.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT: 
Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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PEARS ‘soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


oFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


—_————__ 


dComplexion&NiceHands 


bthing adds so much to personal appearance as 

ight clear complexion and a soft skin, with 

ise the plainest features become attractive, with- 

them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

iny 2 complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
i coloured Toilet Soap. 
30: 


PERRY BOAP 


pecially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
i children and others sensitive to the weather, 
hteror summer. In England it is pre-eminently 
complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
best authorities, as,on account of its emollient, 
f-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
apping are prevented, and a clear bright appears 
eand soft velvety condition imparted and maine 

ad, and a good, healthful and attractive come fk ———— '\S= 
ion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, : == _— NS = 
mtiful appearance, and soothing properties, iis —<— le NG Sa 
mmend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. [ieee LAR. N 

durability and consequent economy is 
narkable. 





MiRs. LANGTRY.—From a eHotoarary ey Van O€R WEYDE, LONDON 
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"MESSRS. -LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 325, January 1884, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
I. Government of the Indian Empire. } VI. The Literary Life of Anthony Trollope. 
If. The Spencerian Philosophy. | VII. Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 





III. The Anarchy of Paris by Maxime du Camp. . VIIT. An Embassy to Rome. 
IV. Edersheim’s Life and Times of the Messiah. IX. Parliamentary Reform. 
V. The Egyptian Question. 





LIBRARY EDITION. 
DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA; or, Passages from the History of the 
Sixteenth Century, 1517-1578. By the late Sir Wioiu1am Srietine Maxwect, Bart., K,T. 
With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of 
Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons of War, Costumes, &c. from Authentic Contemporary 
Sources. - 2 yols. royal 8vo. price 42s, 


RED DEER. By Ricnarp Jerrerms, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


CONTENTS s 
I, Red Deer Land, f VI. Tracking Deer by Slot. 
TI, Wild Exmoor. : VII. The Hunted Stag. 
II. Deer i Summer. VIL. Hind-Hunting. 
wy: Antler and Fern, IX. A Manor House in Deer Land. 
V. Ways of Deer. X. Game Notes and Folk-lore. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Justus Korstim. Trans- 
lated from the German, With 4 Facsimiles in Lithography and about 90 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood from Authentic Sources. Large crown 8vo. 16s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. By 


the Rey. Atrrrep Eprersneim, D.D, Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols, 
¥  Byo. 42s, 
2s 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DURING ITS FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. By Sir Atexanper Grant, 
Bart., LL.D, D.C.L. &c, 2 vols. 8vo, with 21 Portraits and 7 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, price 36s, 

SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes from Memories of my Earlier 
Days. by Lord Satoux. 2 vols, crown 8yvo. 18s, 


-PIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Essays on Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Durer, Reprinted from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. By Lady Easttaxr, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE FIRST TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Samuet 
Rawson Garpviner, LL.D, Cabinet Edition. In course of publication, to be completed 


in 10 vols. price 6s. each, [Vols, 1—VII. now ready, Vol. VIII, on March 1. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING: its Principles and Practice, By A. A. 
; Camppeit Swinton, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


OUR SEAMARKS. By E. Price Epwarps, With numerous Illustrations 
of Lighthouses, Lightships, Lighting Appliances, &c, engraved on Wood by G@. H. Ford. 
Crown 8yo, [Jn the press, 





NEW NOVELS. 
‘WHOM NATURE LEADETH: 2 Novel. By G. Nort Harton. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By Jamzs Pary. Reprinted 
from Longman’s Magazine, New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ‘STANDARD’, EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES, large 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type on fine paper ; it will include some of Mr. 
Thackeray's Writings which have not before been collected, with many additional Illustrations ; 
and, with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, it will te the largest and handsomest 
edition that has been published. 








THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED: 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. | PENDENNIS. 2 vols. 


And a New Volume will be issued on the 1st of each succeeding month until the 
conclusion of the Series, 





NEW WORK by LIEUT.-COL, R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Will be ready on January 21. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo. 14s. 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British 


Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 
1824, By Lieut.-Col. R. L, PLayratr, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers, 


NEW WORK by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Will be ready in January. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By Joun AppIN@Ton Symonps, Author of ‘Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ 
‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ &c. 


In the press, with Original Portraits, 8vo, 
MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By Cuartes J. B. Wittums, 
M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 
WALKS IN FLORENCE. By Svusan and Joanna Horner. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. {Jn the press. 
With over 100 Illustrations, bound in cloth, price 4s, 6d, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I., New Series (July to December 
1883). 
: ** Cases for Binding the Volume may be had, price 1s, each, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Cartes Meymorr Tiny, M.B., 


F.C.S., Master of Surgery ; Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital ; Official 
Analyst to the Home Office ; Medical Officer of Health for Islington ; late Deputy Medical Officer of Health 
and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. Royal 8vo. 21s, 


Part I., with Illustrations, royal 8vo. 21s, 


NEW NOVELS 
MEADOW SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. By Enwin 





Wuetpron, Author of ‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. [/mmediately. 
THE PERFECT PATH: 2 Novel. By Etizasern Gtaister, Author 
of ‘The Markhams of Otterton,’ ‘ Discord,’ ‘A Constant Woman,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Shortly, 


LOVING AND SERVING, By Houme Lez. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘A gracefully-told story of a series of episodes in the life of a very charming young lady.’.—AcADEMy, 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Mrs, 
Geoffrey, &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** Rossmoyne” with its lively talk, its pretty heroines, its gallant heroes, its marvellous moonlights, its 
kindly humour, its undaunted love-making, its shameless disregard. for the life esthetic and the life according 
to Herbert Spencer alike, isa pleasant and exhilarating book.’.—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 972. Reduced to 


3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH 
DICTIONARY, 


POCKET EDITION. 
16mo. pp. 632. Reduced to 


ls. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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APPROVED WORKS ON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


By JOHN GILL, 


*Leeturer on Education, Training College, Cheltenham. 


1. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Introductory Textbook to School Education, Method, 


and School Management ; a Treatise on the Principles, Instruments, and Methods of Primary Education. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 384, New Edition, much enlarged, 3s. F. 


2. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION, The Principles and Practices of Primary Education 
ag set forth by Eminent Kducationists from Ascham to Shuttleworth. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 314, 2s, 6d. 
* Your valuable little book on Systems of Education.’—Professor Barn. 
* A very clear and intelligent account of the different systems of education.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


3. ART OF TEACHING Young Minds to Observe and Think. Fully illustrated by 
upwards of 130 Sketches of Notes of Lessons. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 216, 12th Thousand, 2s, 


4, LOCKE’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION as appointed for the Second 
Year Course in Training Colleges. With Introductory Essay. Fcp. 8vo. clotu, 1s, 


5. ART OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Fully illustrated by Sketches and 


Notes of Bible Lessons for Infant, Junior, and Senior Classes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 232, 2s. 
* Your book seems particularly well suited for the purpose for which you have written it.’—Bishop EL1icort. 


* Besides general instruction as to methods of teaching, there are many sketches of Scripture Lessons, such as 
could be drawn up only by a thoroughly practised Christian teackcr.—Rrcorp. 


* We cannot speak too favourably of its earnest tone, its practical utility, its simple rules, ard clear illustra- 
tions. It should be in the hands of every teacher.’—ScHOoL GUARDIAN, ‘ . 2 str 


Unique, It deserves a large circulation.’—Cutrcn SuNDAY ScHOor, MAGAZINE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LORD MACAULAY’S 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


WITH IVRY AND THE ARMADA. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 





















































VIRGINIA- 


~ |) POPULAR EDITION, fep. 4to. PRICE 6d. sewed; 1s, cloth, 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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IQUGMANS MAGAIES ADYEREIONR. 


LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS AND LIFE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, yan the ACCESSION of 


JAMES the SECOND :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Student’: Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ESSAYS which may be had separately :— 
Addison & Walpole, 6d. | Pitt & Chatham, 6d. 
Frederick the Great, 6d. Ranke & Gladstone, 6d. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 6d. Milton & Machiavelli, 6d, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, 6d. Lord Bacon, 6d. 
Warren Hastings, 6d. Lord Clive, 6d. 
Lord Byron & the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 6d. 
The Essay on ‘Warren Hastings annotated by 8. Hares, 1s. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courruorse-Bowen, M.A, 2s, 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME:— 


Tilustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

With Jery and The Armada, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Shilling Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s, sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Popular Edition, Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, or 1s. cloth. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 


Student’s Edition, in Onz Votume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and 
Miscellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5. 5s. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. G. 0. Trevetyan, M.P, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. G. O. Treveryan, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


Leni, LONGMANS & CO, 
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CRAMER'S» 
NEW PIANOFORTES 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER & CO. jig new SERPRE LI appliances recently 

» added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments dura- 

bility and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and 
general excellence. 


FOUR OCTAVES (Table), gual and never + me wn jue ots 10 guineas, 
FIVE 9% , eet 7] 

so ab (Studio) .. ‘ pn "from 16 

From £1. ‘Lis. 6d. per Quarter « on Three Years’ Sy stem. 

FIVE OCTAVES (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard, in Pine Case se ss (as 

= - os in American Walnut Case ioe _— on = 

» in Oak Case ... a aad ‘ae ion a 

as si » in Black and Gold Case aa ie oe. , 


From £2. 2s. per Quarter on Three Years’ s’ Sy stem. 

SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other Cases, from 25 gs. 

From £2. 7s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 

From £3, 3s. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 80 gs. From £2. 16s. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. From £5. 5s. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
PIANINOS, in Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. 

From £2. 17s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
With Albert fall-in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs. 

From £3, 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gs. 

From £4. 4s, per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45 gs. From £4. 4s. per qr. ou Three Year's System, 

With Ogee fall, from 50 gs. From £4. 14s. 6d. por gr. on Three Years’ System, 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46s. 

From £4, 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. From £4. 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. From £5. 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs. From £6. 6s. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cases, from 35 gs. 

From £3, 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, COLLARD & COLLARD, and 

8. & P. ERARD, for HIRE, SALE, or on their Three Years’ System. 

Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within three months without loss to the purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate Street; E.C.; 
High Street, Notting Hili, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And 
of their Agents at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, 
and EDINBURGH; and the Principal Musicsellers thr oughout the 
United Kingdom. 
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‘DAILY NEWS’ OFFICE, 
67 Fieer Srreet, Lonvoy. | 
1884. f 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Daily News 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


OF ANY LIBERAL PAPER 





LN LEE WORLD. 











The ‘DAILY NEWS’ is now the leading Liberal organ. 
It. has the largest circulation of any Liberal paper in the ¥ 





world, and is therefore the best channel for Advertisements 
cf every description. ; 


Situation Advertisements, Two Lines Sixpence. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS.—The ‘Daily News’ 
has a Special Publishers’ Column several days a week on the Leader Page, 
which is not restricted to New Works. The charge for these Advertis:ments 
is One Shilling per Line; Four Shillings being the minimum for each book. 
The Headline is inserted free of charge. 












Special Notice to Readers of “LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE,” 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
and private practice in all parts of the globe. 











MARK 








It is the best remedy known for Coucus, Cops, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEVER, AGUE, CrouP, WHOOPING CouGH, and DIABETEs, 

It acts like a charm in DIARRHaA, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYsENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EriLepsy, HysTxRIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 

It is the ——— in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tic DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 
'AIN. 


NERVE 


It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


From Joun TANNER, M.D.,'M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., F.L.S , LL.D., Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, 
Physician to the Reverend C. H. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan College, dc. 


102 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony in favour of FreemMaAn’s Chlorodyne. I have prescribed it 
extensively. In cases of Asthma, Chronic-Bronchitis, the last stages of Phthisis, and the Winter Cough of the 
aged, Ihave never found any substitute or chemical combination its equal; moreover, in all cases where a 
Sedative is required, it is a certain, safe, and agreeable remedy.’ 

‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiAN ARMy.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played more havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 

Im acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 


Turks, 
of CHLO 


ODYWNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORO. , and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Zimes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d. ; 

2 02., 28. 9d.; 4 02., 4s, 6d.; 4-pints, Js. ; and pints, 20s, each, 
Purchasers are cautioned not to have palmed upon them any substitute. There are other articles bearing the name of 


Chlorotyne, but quite devoid of its wonderful effects. 


See that the Trade Mark, * The Elephant,’ is on the wrapper. &c., 


and that the words Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne are engraved on the Government Stump, which is the 


only true Chlorodune. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
wd was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reliet’ 
—_—_—_— 

he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
Brirish Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street. Newgate Street. London. B.O. 





‘ST. JACOB'S 
OIL!’ 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
(Established 1746,) 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON. 





Jenny Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6¢., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d , 58. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F. NEWBERY & £0NS, 


1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. 


Established A.p. 1746, 
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8S” Include in your next Grocery Order to thé Stores. ~ I 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 
FURNITURE RUBBERS (PATENT).—7iese Rubbers, or Improved 


Patent Dusters, on account of their extreme softness, are unrivalled for ensuring and main- 
taining a high polish on all descriptions of Polished Furniture, &c. They are also used as 
ordinary Dusters, and will be found as economical and far more effective, in that they absorb and 
retain the dust more readily, and, owing to their peculiar sofiness, ave specially adapted for use 
on carved woodwork and irregular surfaces. Retail at gs. 6d. Sold by the Stoxes (Grocery 
Department). and most Co-operative Traders, at 5s. od. per dozen. 3 
RASS POLISHING LIQUID.— We strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 

Brass Polishing Liquid, with Prepared Polishing Cloth. It is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin Ware, &c. Retailed at 1s. 6d. 
Sod by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 10d. ° : 

SILVER POLISHING CREAM, with Prepared Plate Cloth (same price). 
Without puff or exaggeration, this is a most valuable preparation. It produces a most rapid 
and brilliant polish on any Silver or Plated Article. It is cleanly in use, economical, and the 
labour it saves is very great. 


Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN CO., 42 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London. 


THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE is one of the best NERVE | CURES NERVOUSNESS, 




















S ever discovered. It gives strength to 

the nervous system, and invigorates the entire DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 

frame, affording relief and effecting cure in NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 

many complaints over which the nerves exert | LOSS OF APPETITE, 

control. COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 
It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—Sce Medical Testimonials. 

From E. Smitu, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston :-—‘ I have | From J. Hounseut, Esq., Surgeon :— Very severe 

tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every cases under my care have found instantaneous and 
instance permanent relief has been obtained. I strongly permanent relief. I therefore recommend its use to 
recommend it to the public.’ the profession and the public,’ 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 14d., 2s. 0d., and 4s. Gd. 


ale] an 11010) 81 010101 Gn 





GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. WORLD-FAMED 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, | Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
BOWELS, or LIVER. whatever cause ——e <a age oy oe Sores = all 

sat kinds, Skin and iseases, its effects are marvellous. 
ws 14d ‘Bs. a. and rH ioe Rag omnes Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
culty ocour, enclose 14. 88, or 54 stamps retin: Be to | cach, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 


; 1 ; Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln oe ae ge Es wok , = 
and they will be sent free by return of pest. ? | Tur LINCOLN AND MIDLAND CounTIEs’ Dru@ CoMPANy, 


Lincoln. 


b 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FAcuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, oF 
SUPPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in ail climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is sprcially adapted for 
early Breakfasts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &o. 


GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882, 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
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WORST INTRONS ROTtS | \/ERY IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. 
An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published 
the price. No. 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 3, on thick paper, printed 
Sipe side on! solv, half-morocco, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding as No. 3, with clasp, 9s. ; 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


2ist Edition. 7s. 6d., 9s., 10s., 13s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready, brought up to 1883, price 2s. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures, 
&c. &c., gratis and post free. Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


EsTABLISHED 1869, WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. ° K E A T I N 4 S 
Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if this 
cause of ill-health is suspected'do not wait, you can 
with ease cure the child: this remedy is sure to ¢ '@) U G oa 
cure, safe to use (has no effect except on Worms), 


easy to take (it is like a sweetmeat). . Sold by all . 
Chemists.. Tins, 133d. each. Post free, 15 stamps, e 


From KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul’s, London, 









































TO GET RID OF "absolutely the best, knows remedy ever” 
BLACKBEETLES operas 
Use the Certain Destroyer— COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING’S Strongly recommended by tho most 
POWDER. eminent Doctors. 
| Sheamntecnsienss.timetsecom [TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2, 














LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


the safest and best. In a few days it ually deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended(>¢ 
destroying scurf and encouraging i of new hair. WTockye 's surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fiuid. is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsi: 
and all epmploms of cox of congestion of the — ry generally between shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appe tite, fu 
tongue, co a in the morning, os diness ¥_1.- of the ctemaah,ond feeling of depression. It sets the dnegieh 
tiver in motion, very sl: ghity acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophy 
is a fluid made only by PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold by An Chemists. 


PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The best strength- giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 














‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


oie ey i CURE ae Le DISEASES. There is ooqenly any eruption but will yield to‘ Setehetins® in a few day 





to fade Ordinary p mples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness vanish as if by magic; whilst old skin 
Gieesers. bows boupeer dee ply rooted, . Sulphaline’ successsfully attacks. It destroys the animalcule which —— these unsightly, 
affections, an d produces’ a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 









THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
protection 


Never wash without it and thus ensure 
from infectious disease. 


*In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 


q Diseases.’—Lancet, 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘8APO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 


* The only true Antiseptic Unrivalled for the Com 
~~ —Brit, Medica) plexion for it cleanses the 
urnal, Skin, removes all impuri- 
Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty. mages 


USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A OENTURY. 


¥. v1 WRIGHT &Co,, Medicine Vendors, cy throughout the efvilsed 
SOUTH 
> eg Tablets, 6d. and Is. 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ 


Hiyre ‘or many years proved their superiority over 
ers made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue. 


LAUNDRY . MACHINERY 

IR ent big 

DOMESTIC MACHINER 
HORTIOULTUBAL MACHINERY 


iF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 





WASHING MACHINES 





BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 








CHAS. CHURCHILL & CO. 


Importers of American Tools & Machinery, 
21 CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. C. CHURCHILL & CO. 
are the introducers of all the best 
American Tools and Machines suit- 
able for Amateurs, including 12 
varieties of Fret Sawing Machines, 
over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties of 

repared Fret Woods, Amateur 
Tadnen. Chucks, Drills, Vices, Braces, 
Roring’ Bits, Planes, &e. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.’ 


A new Book for Ladies, Hundreds 
of Itustrations, with Hints how to 
Ornament their Houses cheaply and 
~~ 300 pp. Svo. Post free, 

. td, 

AMATEUR. CATALOGUE, 215 @4@¢- 
pp. (Photolitho), with 800 Illustra- 
tions, sent on receipt of 6d. 








HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dr:- 
ness of Sight, Ne’. ous 
Affections, Biotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

All Chemists at 1s, 1}d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S 


PILL OF 
HEALTH 








LETTERS 


PATENT. 









For Measurement. Circumference of Abdomen and Hips. 


9 

BAILEY 8 PATENT ABDOMINAL 
LTS. Highly commended by all the Medical 
Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have 
been received from Medical men and others. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. 
he hips are free. * Cannot shift or ruck up.’ Self- 
adjusting. Price 45s., 35s., 25s._Address the Super- 

intendent, Ladies’ Department. Catalogue free. 








BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these 
articles entirely denends. ~ a light, = porous. 
Seen, 5e., 6s. 6d. ; Silk. 78. 6d. Os. 6d-, 14s, 6d., 178. 6d. 
ach. 'For measurement ro the peat Do at 
calf. ankle. and instep. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


B Covered in Gum Elastic, indestructible perfectly im- 

rvious,and very cheap, suitable for Infante or the 
ath. (The necessity of wearing a Truss, especially in 

a werm bath, is not Soneraly understood. au 

with or without springs. known description 

manufactured on t - e prelates re) and 

re-covered, ost difficult cases are 

Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


BALLEY’S IMPROVED CHEST- 
EXPANDING BRACES.—Invaluable for growing 
children. Price 12s. ta. State age. Catalogue free 


BAILLEY'S A AIR &, WATER BEDS. 


CRUTCHES, ‘EN EMA "APPARATUS, &e 
llustrated Catalogue free. 


. H. BAILEY & SON 
38 (ata. 16) OXFORD STREET, W. 


(Six doors from Hanway Street.) 





























The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS... 


PATRONISED BY wa THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


AWARDS. 
~ SS 
TEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


polished pitch-pine frame. 
The Bees Invalid Couch. 


MATTRESS on 
The ‘ Excelsior’ invalid Chair. | 
e ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. 


Illustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON 





AWARDS. 


THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT. 


Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 


The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
ital Beds. 
)& DUGDALE, Manchester, 


The ‘ Excelsior’ 
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PRESERVED PROVISIONS re 
SOUPS & Abe 


MUTTOWVEAL & CHICKENS 
Geet SEA STYRTLE Sour te TEUK 
me MEAT LOZENGES Bet e__S 


PERFECTION | CoRmLARS CHAPPED HANDS! CRACKEDLIPS'; SIMPLICITY! 














URITY! 


A PERFECT enue 
MARKING INK WALTON’S 
WITHOUT HEAT. KALODERMA 


No Trouble, Has superseded everything 
=e | Nea one ne yh ne 
ing, Softening, Healing, 

WALTON’S end Beautitying pe 
‘ ?| Protecting.’ the. 

ecting the 

FLORA NIGRA’| fect 
Claims to be the only successful | Gects of sud- 
preparation possessing the above eon, chengwe 
advantages for Writing, Etching, | 0f the wea- 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. 
It can be used with any clean b 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be | ™ 
removed without destroying the 
fabric. 













ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


| WALTON’S 
cnittin, ARGENTINE 


ness, Pimples, | Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
Redness, Blotches, | kets,&e. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &C. 
ap nein, Pestoties, Post free for 21 Stamps. Also 

Scurvy, and other un- ’ 
sightly disfigurements WALTON’S AURINE, 
(natural or accidental) on the | A Solution of Gold for Re-gildin 
face, neck, arms, and hands. | cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equa 
Its aa and refreshing | to solid Gold. When ladies wish 
qualities will be found a great | tochange Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
luxury after the promenade or drive. | this will be found most convenient. 
Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &e. Price 2s.6d. and 5s.6d. Post free 

Post free 33 stamps. for 33 Stamps, Sold by Silversmiths, 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Chemists, and Ironmongers. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, su. 


Send Samples & Price Lists, post free,ofanyof j, Majesty the Queen and the Crown Princess 
the following, to any part of the World. of Germany, 


‘ ; Att PuRE FLAX.—*The Cambrics of 
(HEMMED FOR USE) Robinson and Cleaver have a world-wide 


fame.’—The Quecn, 


POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 8 TIEMSTITCHED.—Ladies’, 5s. 11d. per doz. ; 
i Gents’, 7s. 9d. per doz. 


Children’s, 1s. 1047. per doz.; Ladies’, 2s, 11d. per doz. ; Gentlemen's, 3s. 11d. per doz. 













*,* Invaluable to Motels snd 











MG Special Appointments 
y 2S to 





‘ Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; 
¥ 24 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durable article made, and far superior 
to any foreign manufactured goods), Roller Towelling, 18 inches wide, 344. 


per yard. Surplice Linen, 8}d. per yard, Linen Dusters, 3s, 3d; Glass Cloths, 4s, 6d, per dozen. Fine Linens 
and Linen Diaper, 10d, per yard. 


Address—ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


HALF A CENTURY’S USE IN HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
earn TOOTH Ss WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED, 
LEANSING BEAUTIF Yinye > 


GS JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
erg y ORIENTAL. 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SOUND TEETH, firm.and healthy Gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this 
refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically 
approved, IT PRESERVES THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE, 
See Trade Mark and Signature on every box of the Genuine. 

Pots, 1s, 6¢.; Double, 2s. 6d, All Perfumers and Chemists, 
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TRELOAR’S 
LINOLEUDI. 
WELL SEASONED. WEARS WELL. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
68, 69, & 70 LUDGATE HILL. 
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BRIDAL 
BOUQUET BLOOM, 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 
EVER BLOOMING. EVER YOUNC. 


The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful, 
. smooth complexion. It indicates health as well 
as excites the admiration ofall. Face Powders 
are injurious to the skin, and fail in effect 
compared with Bridal Bouquet Bloom—a 
vegetable liquid which causes the cheek to 
glow with health, and the Neck, Arms, and 
Hands to rival the Lily in whiteness. 


Bridal:Bouquet Bloom: imparts exquisite Beauty to the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands. Ina moment of time it imparts a delicate softness and purity, 
and the tint and fragrance of the Lily and the Rose. 


‘Patronised by all the European Courts and by the élite of America. 








EACH BOTTLE IS ENCLOSED IN AN ELEGANT TOILET CASE. 
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Jack’s Courtship : 


A SAILORS YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK., 


3y W. CLarK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I POUR OUT MY SOvVL. 


wn sort of man was Mr. Reginald Morecombe? Was he 
short or tall? Good-looking or plain? A real fool or with 
as much sense as most youths have? That he wore his hair parted 
down the middle, that he dressed himself in stick-up collars 
(no great vice), that he used an eyeglass, and talked of blood 
with the complacency of a gentleman whose private conviction is 
that people of humble extraction wander through life with their 
veins filled up with water, I had heard; but these points were 
vague enough. I had never seen him, which was not curious 
considering that he had been laid up with a sprained ankle pretty 
nearly ever since his arrival at Clifton; but not the less was my 
curiosity exceedingly keen, so that next to Miss Hawke the person 
I was most anxious to have a good look at was the youth her 
father wanted her to marry. 

My mind was full of speculations about this man as next 
morning I walked to Clifton to spend the day with my relatives ; 
and it was therefore a coincidence in its way that I had not been 
walking ten minutes when I spied Mr. Hawke’s carriage standing 
opposite a bookseller’s shop. The sight of the men’s livery, which 
I had good-reason to remember, fluttered me exceedingly; but I 
had to come abreast of the vehicle before I could see who was in 
it, and as I did so Mr. Hawke came out of the shop and said 
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something to the young fellow who was sitting in the carriage. 
The old chap did not see me. I walked hurriedly by, taking but 
a short peep at the young man, who of course would be no other 
than Mr. Morecombe. That peep, sharp and brief as it was, did 
not make me feel very happy, for I am bound to say that Mr. 
Morecombe was a decidedly good-looking man, apparently about 
eight-and-twenty, with a large tawny moustache and a well-shaped 
nose. ‘There was a glass in his eye, and he wore the stick-ups 
my uncle had jeered at. He was dressed in a suit of tweed, with 
yellow gloves, plenty of shirt-sleeve, and a white deer-stalking hat. 
Yet there was something mighty affected, I thought, in his pose 
as he leaned back with a cigarette between his fingers. 

I walked quickly past, as I have said, never troubling myself 
to look behind; but let me repeat, mates, the sight of that man 
made me feel uncomfortable. He was certainly not the sort of 
individual I had fancied him. I had figured a somewhat idiotic 
person, smooth-faced, a sort of compromise between man and 
woman, with the assurance of the one and the vanity of the 
other. Instead of which, the villain had a masculine appearance, 
was of my height, as I reckoned by his body as he sat in the 
carriage, unless his legs were short (which I hoped), and was not 
without breadth of shoulders. I had noticed with a spasm of 
jealousy and wrath the polite, exceedingly gracious manner with 
which old Hawke had smiled on the youth as he came out of the 
shop. 

Mr. Morecombe, I thought as I stepped out, walking fast in 
my abstraction, is good-looking, is gentlemanly-looking, he is 
well connected, his wife will be Lady Morecombe, he may not be 
well off, but he cannot be poorer than I. Suppose he 7s the fool 
my relatives—ay, and Florence Hawke—call him; suppose he 
talks nonsense about blood ; suppose he is a puppy by nature and 
the meanest of creatures in intellect—whoever he marries will 
some day be ‘her ladyship’; he has a pretty figure for a carriage, 
or a saddle, or a drawing-room, and he is no doubt capable of 
running very glibly over a whole catalogue of titled aunts and 
uncles and cousins. What more does pompous old Hawke want ? 
What chance should I stand, who am little better than a shell- 
back, whose father was a lawyer, who have no pretensions to Mr. 
Reginald Morecombe’s elegant military style, his beautiful mous- 
tache, his small hands, and general noble ball-room appearance ? 

I arrived at my uncle’s house in a very dejected, uncomfortable 
mood, partly induced by the view I had obtained of Mr. More- 
combe, and partly by thoughts about my aunt, who I considered 
was acting very unkindly in prohibiting her daughters from lend- 
ing me a hand in my courtship. As I entered the gate I plumped 
up against Sophie, who was unmistakably hanging about to inter- 
cept me, 
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‘Jack,’ said she, as I stopped to shake hands with her, ‘I 
know you wonder why neither Amelia nor I have called upon 

ou.’ 

‘Not at all, I answered. ‘ Your papa was with me yesterday, 
and he explained how matters stand. Why should you call? You 
have nothing to tell me.’ . 

‘It is not my fault,’ cried the amiable girl, speaking with a 
distressed face ; ‘I had made all arrangements to visit Florence 
and have her here, as you know—purely for your sake, but mamma 
strictly prohibited Amelia and me from mentioning your name to 
Florence, or acting in any way as a go-between. What was I to 
do? Iam obliged to obey mamma.’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said I. ‘ Don’t let this trouble you. I 
fully appreciate all your good intentions. It’s a blow, I admit, to 
be deprived of your help. But until I positively hear that Florence 
Hawke has accepted young Morecombe—who, by the way, I have 
just sighted for the first time—or until I know that the love I 
offered her on that seat there,’ said I, pointing, ‘is objectionable 
to her, I'll go on hoping, Sophie, I'll go on waiting ; for who knows 
what may happen?’ and so saying I put my hand through her 
arm, and in this friendly posture we walked to the house. 

My aunt welcomed me very kindly, and I took care to put so 
much warmth into my manner that it was impossible she could 
suspect how annoyed I was with her for allowing her regard for 
old Hawke’s opinion to interfere with my chance of wooing his 
lovely daughter. I had hoped that no reference to the business 
in any shape or form would have béen made, and had it rested 
with my aunt and cousins nothing probably would have been said ; 
but my uncle, who spoke whatever came into his head, tumbled us 
all into the topic at lunch by asking Amelia if she had seen Miss 
Hawke lately. My aunt tried to catch his eye to make a face at 
him, but he would not look. 

‘I saw her yesterday, but only to nod to,’ replied Amelia. 

‘Does anybody know how young Morecombe is getting on?’ 
coutinued my uncle ; ‘ how’s his sprain—can anyone tell?’ 

‘It should be well by this time,’ said Sophie contemptuously, 

‘I’m not so sure,’ exclaimed my uncle; ‘a sprain is a bad job. 
I have known a man to be laid up for twelve weeks with a twisted 
ankle.’ 

‘I saw him in the Hawkes’ carriage as I came here,’ said I ; 
‘his sufferings did not seem acute.’ 

‘Was that the first time you had ever seen him?’ asked my 
aunt. I replied that it was. 

‘What d’ye think of him ?’ said my uncle. 

‘That he’s a decidedly good-looking fellow, with a very gentle- 
manly appearance.’ Sophie seemed to regard me with astonish- 
ment. My aunt said, ‘It is very honourable in you to praise him, 
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Mr. Jack. He is certainly handsome to look at——~’ ‘From a 
distance,’ interrupted Sophie. ‘ But,’ continued my aunt, ‘ when 
you get to know him and converse with him his looks seem to fade 
away. Iam afraid it is because he has very little intellect.’ 

‘The fact is, Jack,’ said my uncle, ‘ his beauty founders in his 
imbecility. The moment you stir up his inanity his appearance 
gets swamped and sinks. Yet I like to hear ye admire the man ; 
it’s a nautical touch that pleases me.’ 

‘Only Mr. Hawke could endure so silly a person as a guest,’ 
observed Amelia. 

‘ Do not let us talk of Mr. Hawke, dear,’ said my aunt. ‘ Sophie 
pass the sherry to your cousin, my love.’ 

‘Before we shelve old Hawke, Sophia,’ said my uncle in the 
manner of one who rises after a dinner to make a speech, ‘I want 
to say a word. I told Jack yesterday why you object to the girls 
meddling in his love affairs ; he quite understands, as I explained 
to you, my dear. It is not because you like old Hawke, nor 
because you approve of his wish to marry his child to an ass, nor 
because you would not be delighted to see Florence Hawke become 
Mrs. Jack Seymour; but because you think it’s right that people 
should do as they’d like to be done by—by which I mean that if 
you were carrying out some marriage speculation for Sophie there, 
you would not be pleased if Hawke’s nephew (supposing he had 
one) stepped in, backed by Hawke and his family, to stop or 
thwart or bother you in your little game. There need be no 
feeling on the subject. Jack is a young man of sense; aren’t 
you, Jack ?’ 

All this was distressing enough to me, and I could only blush 
and try to smile and look amiable. My aunt, dragged into a 
topic she had not wanted to meddle with, was forced to speak. 

‘I am sorry,’ said she to me, ‘to have felt obliged—and [ 
really have felt obliged—to say or do anything that—that you 
might think not kind. My husband knows, and so do Sophie and 
Amelia, that I would be very glad to see you the accepted lover of 
Florence Hawke. Do not imagine I wonder at your admiration 
of her or that you should be in love, for I greatly admire Florence 
myself and have-a warm affection for her. But it was out of the 
question that Mr. Hawke should be allowed to suppose that we 
were abetting you against his wishes; nor, in my opinion, would 
my daughters be acting with propriety in calling at Clifton Lodge 
after what has passed, and, under the mask of visiting as friends, 
helping you in your—your 
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‘Affair dee cooer—put it politely,’ said my uncle. 

‘And so virtually acting as the enemies of Mr. Hawke,’ con- 
cluded my aunt, who was exceedingly nervous and extended her 
hand to Sophie for the fan the girl wore slung by a lanyard to her 
waist. 
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‘There’s no reasoning against that,’ said my uncle. ‘Girls, 
your mother’s right. We all of us wish Jack plenty of luck; he 
deserves it, and, in my opinion, he'll get it; but he must haul 
alone. Yes, my lad, it must be a single-handed job. It’s a pity, 
but women are the best judges of what’s proper and decorous in 
behaviour, and what your aunt says we’re bound to endorse, both 
of us.’ 

Once more I say all this was very distressing, besides being 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, for it was going over old ground ; how- 
ever, I put on a pleasant face, thanked my aunt for her good 
wishes, apologised for having been the cause of Mr. Hawke’s rude- 
ness, and by backing and filling managed to go clear of the con- 
foundedly narrow channel into which my uncle’s candid soul had 
warped me, and then, with a dexterous twist, changed the subject. 

After luncheon Sophie came to the window of the room in which 
her father and I sat smoking, and asked if I would take a walk 
with her. I at once said ‘ Yes,’ and looked at her eagerly, fancy- 
ing that she intended to put me in the way of meeting Florence. 
She read my thoughts and shook her head, and said significantly, 
‘ Only for a walk, Jack, as far as Observatory Hill, just to kill an 
hour.’ ‘No mischief hatching, I hope,’ says my uncle, who was 
half asleep. ‘I wish there was, in the sense you mean,’ thought 
I, greatly disappointed by Sophie’s shake of the head. ‘ Yes, I 
should be very glad to take a stroll,’ I said to my cousin, with 
whom in that sentimental time I took great pleasure in conversing : 
so she went away, and in about twenty minutes’ time reappeared 
dressed for the walk. My uncle was sound asleep, snoring bravely, 
with a quantity of cigar ash on his trowsers, and his arms hanging 
all abroad. 

‘Won't Amelia join us ?’ I asked Sophie as we stepped on to 
the lawn. She answered that her sister had been walking in the 
morning and felt tired, and that her mamma was lying down in 
her bedroom. I daresay neither of them knew that she was going 
for a walk with me; she wanted to have my emotions and woes 
to herself—to enjoy me alone, as if I were a love story in three 
volumes. Indeed, my cousin Sophie had a truly romantic turn of 
mind, a keen and native relish of all matters which concern the 
heart. How she managed to endure life without having some 
great secret of her own I cannot imagine. Perhaps she had ; and 
if so I should feel disposed to bet that he had melancholy eyes and 
was considerably in debt. 

We walked along very slowly, and as we walked we conversed 
on the one topic that at that period absorbed the whole of my 
slender stock of understanding. ‘I can only repeat, Jack,’ says 
she, ‘ that I am deeply vexed at not being able to help you as I 
should like. I had made such capital plans. Again and again 
Florence could have been at our house when you arrived—quite 
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by accident, of course. Then she and [ could have taken drives, 
and met you in the most unexpected manner. But mamma’s 
wishes are law,’ and the dear thing sighed with all her might. 

‘ Sophie,’ said I, ‘at lunch you heard me say I had seen young 
Morecombe in the Hawkes’ carriage. I spoke of him lightly, for 
I want nobody but you to know ali that I feel. But the truth is, 
Sophie, the sight of that man has made me miserable ; I had no 
notion he was so good-looking.’ 

‘He is not good-looking,’ she replied scornfully; ‘it’s your 
jealousy that makes him formidable. At all events, if he’s good- 
looking in your opinion, depend upon it he does not come up to a 
woman’s ideas of a handsome man.’ 

‘You merely say this to comfort me,’ I mumbled. 

‘I say it because it is true,’ she exclaimed. ‘Were you to 
talk to him you’d find him positively ugly; he has not an atom of 
expression, he has a most sickly, conceited smile, he says “ aw,” 
like old Mr. Hawke, but much more often, and “ heear ” for “ hear ” 
and “ beear ” for * beer ”; and he also stammers a little. If Florence 
were with us she’d agree in every word I say. At all events, she 
does not think him good-looking.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ I asked, longing to believe her and 
thoroughly doubting what she said at the same time—a truly 
miserable condition of mind to be in. 

‘Are not you sure?’ she replied. ‘ Why, she called him a 
fool to your face once ; don’t you remember? And do you think 
a woman would speak like that of a man she admired ?’ 

‘Oh, but she was talking of his brains, not of his appearance,’ 
said I. ‘Confound the fellow! I wish I had never seen him. I 
never supposed that he was much more than a soft, clean-faced, 
under-sized fop.’ 

‘He’s not much more, whatever you may think,’ said she ; 
‘and if Florence does not admire him—which I know to be the 
case ; didn’t she once say to me he hada most inane countenance ? 
—why will you allow such trifling matters as a moustache and an 
eye-glass to worry you? Why, at that rate an umbrella or a 
walking-stick will be disturbing your peace of mind next. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Reginald Morecombe is not to Florence’s taste.’ 

‘What is to her taste? Can you imagine?’ said I, letting 
conviction creep into me bit by bit, like an eel working its way 
into the mud. Here my warm-hearted cousin did me the honour 
to closely describe Jack Seymour. Yes; she said that what 
Florence liked was a Roman nose—not a hook, but a bumpkin or 
outrigger of the proper classic kind; plenty of brown hair, ele- 
gantly tossed off the manly brow as if recently combed by a gale 
of wind; a tolerable mouth, fairish teeth, and a small honest 
moustache—not a great heap of hair, which might conceal nobody 
could tell what, and which when shaved off might leave a most 
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dreadful and wonderful change behind. And so my kind cousin 
talked on, making beauties of my imperfections and overpowering 
me with the glimpses of my own charms she enabled me to 
snatch. It was hard not to believe all she said; my vanity, my 
hopes, my love were all on her side. But her adamantine 
amiability, that was proof against the intolerable egotism,—that 
did not crumble and fall down before the battery of such questions 
as ‘And you really think she admires me more than Mr. More- 
combe?’ ‘ And you honestly believe, Sophie, that she likes me ?’ 
‘And your opinion is that if I could only manage to meet her a 
few times it would end in my winning her love?’ ‘ And you are 
sure that her father will never induce her to accept Mr. More- 
combe?’ I can only recall with veneration and amazement. How 
I plied her, poor girl! Sometimes I apologised; sometimes I 
would say, ‘’Pon my word I am very unreasonable; I have no 
right to be worrying you in this fashion. I ought not to bore you 
with all this talk.’ But whether it was that she enjoyed the con- 
versation and would not let me drift out of it, or that I could not 
find anything else to talk about, it always happened that I regu- 
larly returned to the subject of Florence Hawke, what she thought 
of me, my chances, what I ought to do, and the like. 

We were wandering along side by side, like a pair of lovers 
deep in conversation, when she suddenly caught hold of my arm, 
came toa dead stop, compelling me to halt likewise, and exclaimed 
with a sort of consternation in her manner, ‘Good gracious, Jack, 
there’s Florence in front of us! and there’s Emily in that Bath 
chair.” We were somewhere about where the St. Vincent Rocks 
Hotel now stands; there was no suspension bridge in those days. 
I could see some distance along the road, that had a railing down 
one side of it, leaving a wide margin of edge where the precipitous 
cliff fell, and about a couple of hundred paces ahead of us, there, 
sure enough, was a Bath chair, dragged by a man with a cockade 
in his hat, and walking close alongside of it was Florence Hawke, 
though, had not Sophie told me it was she, I should certainly not 
have recognised her at that distance; they were going our way, 
and their backs were towards us. The Bath chair went along very 
slowly, and when we stopped, Miss Hawke stopped and looked 
towards the river, and then rejoined her sister. 

‘ Let us go on, Sophie, let us go on!’ I exclaimed, hearing my 
heart drumming in my ears as if Punch and Judy were not far 
off. 

‘What are we to do, Jack?’ cried she. ‘Ought we to join 
them? What will mamma say ?’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t let us lose sight of them,’ I replied, 
catching hold of her arm and obliging her to walk. ‘We can 
argue the matter moving, can’t we? What can your mamma 
say? She doesn’t want you to cut Miss Hawke. This meeting is 
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purely accidental—it is what I have been longing and praying for 
—don’t think of anybody but me at this moment.’ And tightening 
my clutch of her arm I forced her to step out. 

‘ Well, as you say, it’s purely accidental,’ said the good-natured 
girl, fast losing her breath. ‘I certainly cannot be disobeying 
mamma by speaking to Florence when we meet, although you 
are with me.’ 

‘And you have met her,’ cried J, ‘after an Irish fashion, cer- 
tainly ; but we’ll make it a proper meeting.’ 

As we drew near I actually trembled with excitement and 
nervousness. I never gave the circumstance of Miss Emily being 
with her sister a thought. All that I felt was that I was going to 
meet and see and speak to the girl I was deeply in love with, and 
whom I had done nothing but think of, and dream of, and worry 
over, and speculate upon ever since the first night I had set foot 
in Clifton. Why wouldn’t she look round and see us coming ? 
This stern-chase doubled my nervousness, more especially as the 
pair of us threatened to blunder alongside short of breath and 
scare the darling by our sudden apparition and invasion. We 
were within twenty feet of the Bath chair when Emily turned her 
head and spied us. Perhaps she did not immediately recognise 
us, for she took another short squint before speaking to her sister. 
Instantly Florence stopped and looked ; for a moment she hung 
in the wind, I fancied, as if she did not know what to do; then 
with a bright smile she advanced, gave Sophie a kiss, and extended 
her hand to me. 

Mates, shaking hands with a girl you love is a wonderful sen- 
sation. I could scarcely let go of the soft, tender, velvet-like 
gloved fingers; and frightened, shy, palpitating, and excited as I 
was, the delight kindled in my face I could guess at by seeing 
the effect.of it in hers. 

‘Iam so glad to see you, Sophie,’ said she. ‘ How is it you 
have not called? You owe me a visit, you know,’ and she smiled 
archly. 

But the fellow that was hauling the Bath chair along had come 
to a stand; Miss Emily had to be saluted, and we went to her. 
She looked at me with amazement as I raised my hat. She did not 
attempt to disguise her wonder. Nothing was more certain than 
that she had not the least idea I was still in Bristol ; whence, 
quick as lightning, I inferred that Florence had kept the fact of 
my having taken lodgings in the neighbourhood a secret: from her 
father and sister. A noble augury for me, as what lover will 
doubt? Could the poor delicate creature have had her way, she 
would have ordered the flunkey to wheel her home. This was as 
plain as mud in a wine-glass by her first movement of surprise at 
seeing me and the marked coolness of her manner immediately 
afterwards. But, Heaven be praised! she was too young to be 
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dangerous in that way. Sophie, who was anxiously smiling and 
red as a cook with the heat, for I had dragged her along without 
ceremony, said, ‘ Don’t let us keep you standing. We are going 
your way;’ and forthwith the cockaded gentleman touched his 
hat, bent his back, and off we started. 

We all kept together at the beginning. I had very little to 
say, and indeed just then was hardly able to do more than look. 
Occasionally Emily would stare at me as if I had just clambered 
out of the river over the cliff; but I took no notice. I had no 
eyes but for Florence. Could I pretend to know how she was 
dressed ? what sort of hat she wore ? what colour her parasol was ? 
Depend upon it, a man is not very far gone when he notes his 
girl’s attire. Why, confound him, whatever she has on will be in 
the most delicious taste in the world when he is in love, and that 
is all he will be able to say about it. What I remember of 
Florence that day was her face and figure. It was her beauty that 
clothed her-—-nothing more. 

Well, we all tried to appear at the first going off as if nothing 
whatever had happened—as if I were not in love, as if Florence 
didn’t know I was in love, as if Alphonso Hawke were on the 
friendliest terms with the Seymours, as if there were no More- 
eombe, no Bristol lodgings, no blood wanted—no nothing. Emily 
was horribly cool, certainly, and the eagerness in her soul to teil 
papa was visible in her sickly lineaments. But we did not mind 
her; Florence talked of the weather, I of the dust, and Sophie of 
the curate of St. Andrew's. At last Sophie said something to 
Emily, first stealing a peep at me that I might see my chance. 
My heart set off afresh; but I was resolved that nervousness 
should not hinder me. A time had come for which I had been 
praying; so girding up my loins (in an intellectual sense, of 
course), I took a lateral step that brought my arm against 
Florence’s, and said in a low voice, ‘I was afraid I should never 
see you again.’ 

She coloured wp—how could she rememier I had told her that 
I loved her and not appreciate the significance of this meeting 
and of every word I could say in her private ear ?--and answered, 
‘I heard from Sophie that you had taken lodgings in Bristol. I 
hope you are comfortable, though you don’t deserve to be for 
giving up your kind relatives’ home.’ 

*1 did that for your sake,’ said I. 

‘I know you did,’ she answered, ‘and I am sorry to have been 
the cause.’ 

(I saw Emily staring at us. Meanwhile Sophie talked fast to 
her.) 
‘I would do anything for your sake,’ said I. ‘The one hard- 
ship is the rare chance of meeting you. Why is your father 
prejudiced against me? He does not know me. Could I help 
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falling in love with you? He is to blame for having for a daughter 
__ the loveliest girl in the world.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. Seymour,’ said she, turning her face 
aside and smiling. (We had dropped about a fathom astern of 
the Bath chair and right in the wake of it; so Emily could not go 
on looking without straining her neck.) And then raising her 
sweet eyes to me, she said, ‘ If a landsman talked to me as youdo, 
I should walk away, I should be angry. But I can forgive a very 
great deal in a young man who has been to sea as a sailor.’ 

‘And why? because if he’s a real sailor he’ll speak the truth 
—as Ido. Do you doubt my sincerity? Do you think I am 
only flattering you? Heaven forgive you if you suppose that. I 
can tell you that you have made me the most wretched creature 
in existence. I am in love with you, and my love puts youa 
thousand leagues further away from me than were I to like you 
only as an acquaintance. For, before, we could meet, I could 
talk to you, I could be in your presence and look at you; now I 
go on day after day with nothing upon earth to console me but 
your likeness.’ 

She was a little scared by my impassioned manner, which put 
a kind of impetuousness into my voice. 

‘ There is no need for you to be wretched,’ said she. 

‘ Why do you say that ?’ cried I, grasping at the straw. ‘ Only 
tell me that I may hope—I ask for no more now—and you'll make 
me the gladdest fellow in the world.’ 

‘T’ll tell you nothing at all,’ she answered. ‘I wish you would 
not think of me. Indeed, Mr. Seymour, I ought not to talk to you.’ 

‘See here, Miss Hawke—no, I'll call you Florence—you may 
not like it; but I’m determined to get one happy memory out of 
all this worry; will you answer a question ?’ 

‘You mustn’t call me Florence,’ said she, smiling. 

‘Why not?’ said I. ‘How cruel you are. You will not yield 
an inch.’ She returned no answer. ‘Since you object I will not 
call you Florence.’ 

* You may say it once, but only once,’ said she, turning her 
head away again. 

‘May I put something before it.’ 

‘What?’ she inquired, rather breathlessly. 

* May I say “ darling Florence” ?’ I cried, feeling that if that 
abominable Bath chair were out of sight I should seize her 
hand. 

‘Oh no, certainly not,’ she exclaimed, honestly frightened. 
‘Oh, Mr. Seymour—you told me I would not give you an inch, 
and now you are wanting to take a whole mile!’ 

‘Well, I'll not call you darling—Tll think it—T'll say Florence 
—will you answer a question ?’ 

‘I'll see when you ask it.’ 
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I put my face close to her and said, ‘ Have I anything to fear 
from Mr. Reginald Morecombe ?’ 

‘]’ll answer that,’ she replied at once; ‘though you are not 
nice in putting it in that way. My reply is No!’ 

It was a wonder I did not burst into a hornpipe. 

‘Ob, Florence!’ I cried, if you only knew—if you could only 
conceive the weight your answer takes off my mind.’ 

‘You have called me Florence twice,’ she exclaimed. ‘ You 
are not fair. But let us join the others. Emily will be wonder- 
ing , 





‘Give me another moment,’ said I. ‘I may not meet you for 
a long time again, and I shall have nothing but this little con- 
versation to live upon.’ 

*I hope we shall meet soon then, for your sake,’ she exclaimed, 
‘for how thin you will become if we don’t!’ 

‘I certainly shall—joking apart. Already I feel as if I were 
wronging Nature by not being a shadow. For my sake you hope 
we shall meet soon, you say. Will you tell me how I am to meet 
you?’ 

‘Indeed I cannot,’ she replied, ‘and therefore you ought to 
return to your uncle instead of living foolishly in apartments.’ 

‘But Mrs. Seymour respects your father’s wishes,’ said I. 
‘She thinks if we were to meet at her house Mr. Hawke would 
consider her unneighbourly. How miserable it is to be dependent 
on others!’ And then, perceiving that she was making little feints 
to leave me, and would certainly be off in a moment or two, I 
exclaimed, ‘ Florence, before we join the others will you tell me 
that you like me a little bit ?’ 

She laughed and said, ‘Of course I like you a little bit ;’ and 
then afraid, no doubt, that this would lead to a larger question she 
made sail, and we drew alongside the Bath chair. 

There’s a good deal of imbecility in what I have written, my 
lads, but how am I to explain what an amount of ’bouting-ship there 
was in my courtship if I don’t tell you what I said to my sweet- 
heart when I made love to her? Besides, who expects good sense 
in love-making? Only Frenchmen court wittily, and shall I tell 
you why? because they are never in earnest. When John Bull 
offers his heart he means it. Yes, he kneels down in his great 
boots, makes a fool of himself, rumbles out nonsense in bad 
grammar; but there’s conscience in his twaddle. There was 
sincerity in mine; I meant all that I said, and so you have the 
best excuse I can offer for asking you to listen to this stuff. 

We ranged alongside the Bath chair, as I have said, and Sophie 
at once quitted Emily for her sister. Nobody would have required 
a telescope to judge from Florence’s and my appearance that we 
had been enjoying a rather earnest conversation. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes were bright, and there was an odd and fascinating 
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expression of mirth, puzzlement, gratification, and bother upon 
her. Miss Emily was chillingly shy as I stepped up to her. And 
what a Bath chair was hers! a private turn-out, worthy of ( 

Alphonso, superbly lined and finished, and his confounded old 

goose or duck writ large on the stern and sides of it. But I was 

too mellow, too sanguine, too intoxicated by what had passed 
between Florence and me to allow this poor feeble little girl to 
repel me. 

1 ‘I thought you had left Clifton?’ said she. 

‘So I have,’ I replied, smiling with the energy of a shopman 
in my desire to look amiable. 

‘ Yes,’ says she, * but you have not gone very far away.’ 

‘ True,’ I observed, guessing that Sophie had told her I lodged 

in Bristol; ‘but I am so charmed by the scenery here,’ said I, 
hypocritically, casting my eyes around the prospect, ‘ that I could 
not prevail upon myself to return to London.’ 
Of course she knew better; indeed she looked at me as much 
| as to say, ‘ You are a horrid story-teller. But never mind. Papa 
shall hear of all this.” She was desperately hard to talk to. She 
gave me but little more than monosyllables. I asked after her 
health, and she returned mea reply that was like bidding me 
mind my own business. I then inquired after Mr. Morecombe’s 
sprain, and this seemed to freeze her up. There was no chance 
for amiability here. I had hoped when we met at her house that 
she was a girl I could ‘get on with,’ as the phrase goes. But she 
was her papa’s child; she had heard him talk about me; she was 
jealous, suspicious, peevish, anxious to be off and carry her tales 
with her, after the manner of others of her lovely sex, who in the 
sacred name of loyalty to papa and mamma and the family dignity 
oppose their pretty sisters when lovers heave in sight and bear 
down ; and, hard as I tried, I could make nothing of her. Mean- 
while Sophie and Florence had dropped astern and were deep in 
talk. J was anxious that they should not be interrupted, as I 
easily guessed that my cousin would make Jack Seymour the 
topic between them, and perhaps end in getting Florence to con- 
sent to an occasional accidental meeting with me; and this wish 
it was that they should have plenty of leisure for conversation 
that held me close alongside the Bath chair, saying whatever came 
into my head, and by my incessant jabber fending off any desire 
Emily might have to order the fellow in the cockade to drag her 
away. 

At last we came to a road that obliged us to say good-bye, 
unless we had a mind to accompany Florence and the Bath chair 
to Clifton Lodge, which would have been indiscreet. We stood 
talking a few minutes, and then Florence put out her hand to 
me. As I held it I whispered, ‘ Do give me a chance of meeting 
you again soon?’ ‘J will see,’ she answered. More than this it 
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would not have been wise to say, for Emily’s eyes were upon us ; 
nor was I surprised that there should have been an expression of 
real wonder in them, for there was something in Florence’s face 
as she said ‘ I will see,’ and in her posture as I stood holding her 
hand, that must have been a revelation to the poor little suspicious 
invalid. I raised my hat, the wheels of the Bath chair went round, 
and Sophie and I turned our faces homewards. 

‘Well, Jack,’ said my cousin, ‘do you feel happier in your 
mind now that you have met Florence ?’ 

‘Ay, my darling, fit to stand upon my head,’ I exclaimed. . 
‘Isn’t she-——’ And here I ran through adjectives enough to fill a 
page. ‘Sophie, I am positive she begins to like me seriously.’ 

‘SoamI. But what do you think she told me ?’ 

‘ Don’t ask questions !’ cried I in an agony of curiosity. ‘ Whip 
it out, Sophy.’ 

‘Mr. Morecombe has proposed to her.’ 

‘ The devil!’ I exclaimed, coming to a dead stand. * When?’ 

‘ Last evening.’ 

‘ And what was her answer?’ said I, very nearly breathless. 

‘She gave him a flat refusal, Jack—a flat refusal!’ shouted 
the delicious creature, breaking into a loud laugh and clapping 
her hands. There was an old woman in a large bonnet and a 
green veil, dragged along by a strong white dog, some distance 
behind us; but I did not heed her. In my transport I seized 
hold of Sophie, danced her into the middle of the road and. back 
again on to the footpath; and so heedless was my ecstasy, that I 
not only paid no attention to her cries, but I did not even know that. 
my hat had fallen off until I spied it in the road, whereupon I 
kicked it into the air, caught it as it fell, and laughing with all 
my might, took Sophie’s arm and started afresh. She tried to 
look indignant with me for being so rough, but it would not do; 
my face must have been one surface of shining delight. She took 
a look and burst into such a fit of merriment that the tears 
rolled down her cheeks ; so that what with this coming on top of 
her involuntary waltz, she had a perfectly dissipated appearance, 
her hair in disorder, and her hat most ludicrously cocked. 

‘Flatly refused him! What d’ye think of that?’ cried I, 
squeezing her plump arm. ‘Flatly refused him! What a noble 
girl! . What a piece of news! And Alphonso ?’ 

‘She says that her father was in a great rage, and has scarcely 
opened his lips to her since.’ 

‘ And Reginaldo, the proprietor of blood—what does he think ?’ 

‘She did not say much about him. Her words to me were, 
“ Sophie, I do not like him, and I will not have him. I am very 
sorry. It grieves me to oppose papa’s wishes; but 1 cannot 
consent to link my life with that of a man who is stupid and 
conceited, for whose character I have not the least respect,”’ 
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‘ Are not those beautiful sentiments?’ I cried. ‘ What a grand 
woman ‘she is! Oh, Sophie, if I perish in the effort, I must go 
on struggling to win her.’ 

‘Didn’t I say from the beginning she would never accept Mr. 
Morecombe ?’ 

‘You did,’ I replied; ‘and you are a grand woman too, But 
now that the youth’s offer has been declined, I suppose he'll not 
be mean-spirited enough to go on remaining at old Hawke’s 
house, will he? Yet I saw him in Mr. Hawke’s carriage this 
morning. Doesn’t he mean to go, confound him? Is he so great 
a fool as not even to have any imstincts as a man ?’ 

‘Florence thinks he will return to London when his foot is 
strong enough to stand on,’ replied Sophie. ‘ But she quite gave 
me to understand that though he goes he'll not go for good. He 
has no intention of giving her up. Oh dear no! he! he! he! 
Men like Mr. Morecombe are not in the habit of taking no for an 
answer. Besides, her papa will not let himself be beaten without 
a desperate fight.’ 

‘Only let Florence complain to me that this fellow troubles 
her,’ said I between my teeth. ‘I'll leave him no brains to make 
love with. Let her complain to me.’ 

‘ There’s more news yet,’ said Sophie. ‘The day before yes- 
terday Mr. Hawke received a letter from his sister, a spinster, 
named Damaris, who lives in Sydney, saying she was coming on a 
visit to them. The letter was posted a week or two before she 
sailed, so she’ll be here soon.’ 

‘What do you call her?’ I asked. 

‘ Damaris—Aunt Damaris.’ 

‘A pretty name. And what does she want ?’ 

‘A change, I suppose. If she is like her brother, and sides 
with him, there’ll be more affliction sore for Florence, I fear.’ 

‘Florence need only come to me,’ I exclaimed. ‘I'll protect 
her, though everybody in Australia was a relation and they all 
arrived this evening. Oh, that she would come at once, Sophie !’ 

‘Upon my word, if things go on as they are, Jack, I believe 
you'll end in making her come,’ said she. ‘To render a girl’s 
home miserable can hardly be the right way for a father to control 
her as he would. like. Emily of course will tell her papa that she 
and Florence met us, and that will create another scene.’ 

‘ Yes ; and are you aware, Sophie, that Emily and therefore of 
course old Hawke did not know that I was living at Bristol ?’ 

‘Florence is a sly puss,’ she replied. ‘I was really more sur- 

rised by Emily’s ignorance than she was surprised by seeing you. 
The fact of Florence keeping your movements a secret from her 
family looks well for you, Jack; thongh is it quite proper that she 
should do so ?’ 

This was challenging my darling’s integrity; so I said, of 
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course it was proper. My movements were not supposed to form 
any part of Florence’s business. What right had her father to 
expect that she should talk to him about me, and appear to know 
what I was doing when he had prohibited her from calling at my 
uncle’s house for fear that she should meet me? It was not a 
question of her frankness or honesty. A girl might hear of many 
things she would not trouble herself to repeat. 

‘ Well, it may be as you say,’ said Sophie ; ‘ and, at any rate, 
if she has not been quite so candid with her papa as strict people 
might consider it her duty to be, the only person that ought to 
be blamed is Mr. Hawke. And now, Jack, what shall we say when 
we get home?’ 

‘ Whatever you please, my dear.’ 

‘We had better tell everything,’ said she. 

‘You will, whether we agree to hold our tongues or not,’ 
said I. 

She laughed and exclaimed: ‘I must give Amelia the news 
about Mr. Morecombe. And mamma will be so interested! Be- 
sides, the meeting was entirely accidental—we can both solemnly 
declare that!’ 

‘Ay, on our knees if required, said I. And as I spoke we 
arrived at my uncle’s house. 





CHAPTER XII. 


I RECEIVE A VISIT. 


Our conversation at dinner that day, when the dessert was on 
the table and Cobb the man-servant had carried his large ears 
out of the room, was all about Florence and Mr. Morecombe. 
Of course Sophie had told her mamma and Amelia everything, 
and more than everything; enough had transpired, as newspapers 
say, during the earlier stages of the dinner to make my uncle 
acquainted with the news, and therefore all that we had to do was 
to speculate and ejaculate, and wonder how Mr. Hawke would act 
now, and whether Aunt Damaris would side with her brother or 
her niece, and what would be the result when Emily told her papa 
that I was lodging in Bristol and had been walking with Florence 
—yes, and making love to her? 

I never should have supposed that my uncle was a man to take 
any interest in such parish matters as this; and yet I assure you 
his curiosity was as lively as that of the others; he thoroughly 
relished the conversation, and asked questions and ventured ideas 
and passed his little jokes with surprising enjoyment of the sub- 
ject. But my notion is that men have as keen a taste for small- 
talk as ladies, though they pretend that it is only women who 
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like it and make it. Many a man have I caught listening atten- 
tively and with strong satisfaction depicted on his striking coun- 
tenance to the cheapest gossip about Miss Jenkins’s marriage, his 
lordship’s elopement, the squire’s meanness, and his reverence’s 
quarrel with the churchwarden. I have seen bland old fellows 
sitting at the head of their tables helping the scandal talked by 
their wives and daughters by nods and inquiries and small insig- 
nificant observations, It makes me laugh to recall our conversa- 
tion. The pieture of that room rises: my uncle’s hairy, kindly 
face, with his great Roman nose, like the heak of a flamingo, 
standing out over his moustache, and his small shrewd eyes full 
of merriment and curiosity; my aunt opposite him, handsome, 
well-dressed, trying to keep a firm hold of her sense of her duty 
towards her neighbours, and repeatedly letting go; Amelia, fat, 
confident and knowing, and Sophie, slightly hysterical, very poeti- 
cal, and with a disposition to languish whenever a sentimental 
point was touched upon. . I took particular notice that my uncle 
did not attempt. to banter me. Indeed, his behaviour suggested 
that he was inclined to view me as a considerable person who had 
achieved a remarkable conquest, and of whose future it was not 
easy to conjecture the extent and importance. 

‘If Sophie’s right,’ said he, ‘and I don’t know why she 
shouldn’t be right, for she takes after her mother,’ looking at her 
contemplatively, ‘I should say, Jack, that Florence Hawke is in 
love with you.’ 

‘[ have not the least doubt of it,’ exclaimed Sophie. 

‘Well, then,’ continued he, ‘if that be so, all that remains is 
to excite a feeling of affection for you in Alphonso Hawke, and 
you'll have nothing more to do than write out an impromptu 
speech and get it by heart ready to deliver when the old chap 
proposes your health at the breakfast.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said my aunt, shaking her head, ‘ that it will 
take Mr. Jack a long while to make Mr. Hawke fond of him.’ 

‘What /’m thinking of all the time is, what will Mr. Hawke 
say to Florence when he hears that she and Jack have beer. 
together this afternoon ?’ said Amelia. 

‘Do you think Emily will tell ?’ asked my uncle. 

‘Tell!’ cried Sophie. ‘ Oh, papa, the intention I saw in her 
face was so strong that it was enough to set the Bath chair rolling 
by itself ta Clifton Lodge.’ 

‘I sincerely trust,’ observed my aunt, ‘that Mr. Hawke will 
quite understand, Sophie, that your meeting with Florence was 
purely accidental.’ 

‘Matters have come to such a pass,’ said my uncle, ‘that, let 
Mr. Hawke understand what he will, my opinion is he'll think 
the same. But I hope he’ll not be unkind to his daughter.’ 

‘I hope not, too,’ said I, kindling. 
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‘ After all, what can he do?’ asked Sophie. 

‘ Ay, what can he do?’ echoed my uncle. ‘Depend upon. it, 
when a woman resolves for good or for ill she'll have her way, 
though her father should lock her up.in the Tower of London and 
all the City Police should stand in the moat.with their truncheons 
shouldered. What’s that old song about locks, bolts, and bars ? 
Isn’t it called “The Wolf”? Jack, there’s no wolf in the world to 
equal love. Cupid indeed! D’ye know, I’ve a poor opinion of 
the ancients for making a bit of a baby with a pair of wings on 
its back stand for the passion that moves the world. Egad! if 
an: earthquake was a thing you could draw, that’s the sort of 
split-’em-alive muddle I'd like to hang up as a correct portrait of 
love.. Cupid—and bows and arrows! Blunderbusses, Jack! one 
bundred pounders, sir !. bombshells and cannon balls, by thunder! 
that’s what I'd give ‘em!’ 

But I'll not linger over this dinner-table nor the conversation 
that took place at it. In all my life I never was in such high 
spirits. The fact that Florence had flatly refused Mr. Morecombe 
was only one item in a catalogue of rapturous memories ; her 
manner, the pleasure she had shown on seeing me, our talk behind 
the Bath chair, her admission that she liked me a little bit, her 
‘1’ll see’ when I asked her if we were to meet again, were recol- 
lections of a nature calculated to make me feel very fit to waltz 
the whole way from Clifton to my lodgings. When I bade my 
relatives good-night my uncle held me by the hand and said, 
‘ Jack, I don’t want to discourage you, you know that; but don’t 
be too sanguine. You will find Alphonso Hawke a very large 
difficulty. However, be patient, be honest, be sincere up to the 
hilt, and above all, don’t elope. Runaway marriages may answer 
very well for a time; but let me tell you, in spite of the old 
playwrights, that a parent’s blessing is an element of consecra- 
tion that no marriage should be without ; and, though to be eure, 
old Hawke’s benediction might not seem a sort of thing to 
sanctify circumstances very much, yet, weak as it may be ix. that 
way, you'll be better with it than without it.’ 

I thanked him for his advice and told him in a rather imposing 
manner that I hoped it would not come to an elopement, though 
if. Florence should be rendered unhappy, I certainly should not 
allow any domestic sentiment to stop me—if she wished—from 
coming between her and her father; and then, accepting a cigar 
from him, I departed, not a little inflated by his suspicion that 
an elopement was possible. When I reached my lodgings and 
sat down to think over what had taken place that day, I was more 
than satisfied with the judgment that had determined me upon 
stopping in Bristol. Numerous delightful visions rose before me 
as I sat.looking at the little room through the smoke of my 
uncle’s excellent tobacco. I pictured Florence driven to distrac- 
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tion by her papa’s severity and Mr. Morecombe’s importunities, 
and calling upon me to rescue her from her state of misery. I 
even went so far as to figure that very elopement against which 
my uncle had advised me. Yes, I went through the whole 
agitating business. I prowled about the house, I hid letters 
under a stone beside her father’s gate, where she would find them 
after dusk and eagerly devour them; I eventually won her con- 
sent to my bearing her away from her luxurious but cruel parental 
roof, and my undaunted imagination then proceeded to figure us 
in London lodgings, poor, but in the highest degree respectable, 
occasionally helped by my large-hearted uncle, and then, after a 
time, visited by old Hawke, who begged our forgiveness and 
handed his daughter a cheque that immediately enabled us to 
furnish a house in a fashionable square. What young lover, 
perplexed by family objections, has not dreamt in some such 
fashion as this? We are all knight-errants in youth—our 
chivalry runs high—we disdain dross and think only of soul; 
our lances are couched, and we ride at full gallop. I had not sat 
in the rather uncomfortable arm-chair ten minutes before I had 
eloped, was married, was settled, was doing well, was returning 
my relation’s hospitality by elegant entertainments, and had Mr. 
Hawke repeatedly calling, and talking of me in high terms behind 
my back. And when I went to bed all this happened again and 
again in dreams. 

Yet, oddly enough, in spite of a night of paradisaical visions, 
the first thought that came into my head next morning when I 
awoke was my uncle’s parting sentence: ‘Jack, I don’t want to 
discourage you, you know that; but don’t be too sanguine.’ I 
had risen rather later than usual, had breakfasted, had written a 
letter to my London landlady desiring her to forward me certain 
articles, and was lounging with a pipe in my mouth over a local 
paper. It was a little after eleven o’clock. The breakfast things 
were still upon the table, the cloth clean indeed, but the general 
appearance not particularly handsome, thanks to the remains of 
some fried bacon, a couple of eggshells, a stain under the coffee- 
pot where I had capsized a spoonful of the liquor. 

All on a sudden a great gorgeous open carriage, drawn by two 
horses with plenty of silver on their harness, and a couple of 
splendidly-liveried fellows on the box, drove up and stopped with 
a mighty rattle at the door of my lodgings. One glance was 
enough to assure me that it was the Hawkes’ carriage, and that 
Mr. Hawke was inside it and alone. I jumped up and backed to 
the end of the room, whence I had a good view of the old man, who 
gazed sternly and contemptuously at the house, running his eyes 
up and down it. I determined not to see him. The idea of his 
coming fresh from the gilt and glory of Clifton Lodge to this bit 
of a room with its broken eggshells and its cold relics of fried ham 
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was awful to me. What story would he relate to Florence ? 
How would he triumph over her in his relation of the figure the 
young gentleman who was in love with her cut when he was at 
home ! 

A fearful knock thundered through the house, and the neigh- 
bours over the way crowded to the windows to have a look. I 
went to the door of the room to intercept the landlady. As is 
usual on occasions when you are exceedingly impatient and don’t 
want people to be kept waiting, a considerable interval elapsed 
before any attention was paid to the summons. The landlady 
then came out of the kitchen very deliberately—the kitchen was 
at the back of the house downstairs; had the woman seen the 
carriage or received into her ears the full thunder of the knock, 
she would have bundled up smartly, no doubt—and I darted: out 
upon her, 

‘Mrs. Chump,’ said I, ‘it is somebody for me. Please say I 
am not at home.’ 

‘ Not at home!’ cried she, looking at me with astonishment. 

‘I mean that I don’t want to be in—say I’m out,’ said I, in 
an agony. 

‘But ye’re not out,’ says she. ‘Would you have me tell a 
lie ? Not for worlds, sir,’ and the creature dropped me a curtsey. 

At that moment a second terrific summons—it was the foot- 
man, and I should have liked to knock his head off; the villain, I 
suppose, thought Ae could give himself airs upon a humble door— 
made Mrs. Chump hop like a wine-glass on a table heavily 
thumped. I saw so much severity of conscience in-her face that 
I knew entreaty would be useless, and unless I ran her into the 
kitchen and threatened her with violence if she opened the door, 
there was nothing for it but to allow her to let old Hawke in. 
So I backed into the parlour, growling to her to make haste if 
she meant to answer the summons at all, and flung myself into a 
chair, catching hold of the newspaper and assuming as easy a pos- 
ture as I could adopts 

‘Is Mr. Seymour in?’ the footman asked, after muttering 
something about folks’ impudence in keeping people waiting. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Mrs. Chump, with hideous alacrity and a 
voice full of awe, having had no notion of the gorgeous apparition 
that stood opposite her house. The old fellow got out of the 
carriage, and I heard his boots creak. ‘Announce Mr. Hawke,’ 
said he ; and Mrs. Chump, shoving into the room, said ‘ Mr. Ork, 
sir” ¢ Clear the table,’ said I. ‘ Pray walk in, Mr. Hawke,’ and 
I stood up and pointed to a seat. 

He looked an immense man in that little room. ‘Can I,’ 
said he, standing against the wall so as to be clear of Mrs, 
Chump, who was whipping the breakfast things off the table; 
‘have a few minutes with you, sir?’ 
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‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘Never mind the cloth, Mrs. Chump;’ 
and I shut the door upon her as she backed out with her hands 
full of crockery. Mr. Hawke sat down and put his hat and gloves 
upon the table. He seemed to have grown half as big again 
since I saw him last. In breadth of face, surface of waistcoat, 
squareness of shoulders, and length and dimensions of legs and 
arms, there seemed a visible expansion. Now he was close to, I 
could remark that he was very nervous, and I judged that the 
scowls he had directed at the little house were merely the outward 
expressions of a mind labouring after courage. I was probably 
more nervous than he, though I was successful in putting on a 
manner that tolerably well cloaked my feelings. 

‘I have called upon you,’ said he, sitting bolt upright, ‘in 
reference to my daughter, Miss Hawke.’ I bowed and tried to 
look surprised ; but it would not do. ‘I believe, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ that you are no—aw—no stranger to my wishes respect- 
ing that lady?’ 

‘I have heard from my relatives that you want her to marry 
Mr. Morecombe, if that’s what you mean, Mr. Hawke,’ I replied. 

‘ Sir,’ he exclaimed, with a heavy nod, ‘that is what I mean. 
Your relatives are perfectly well acquainted with my wishes, and 
—aw—I greatly regret that a family whom I considered in the 
light of friends should have—aw—should have thought proper to 
—aw—to combine against me, to act in concert with, or rather, 
let me say, to court my daughter from the path of duty and —aw 
—back her—yes, I will say and back her—in defying my wishes.’ 

‘ This,’ says I,‘ concerns my uncle. He is so well qualified to 
take his own part that there is no reason for me to do more than 
refer you to him.’ 

‘1 consider him and his family more guilty than you, sir,’ he 
exclaimed, warming up and talking with some briskness. ‘ They 
knew my wishes; Mr. and Mrs. Seymour are—aw—are parents 
themselves. They had no right, I say, they had no right to 
allow you and my daughter to meet, to—to—in shert—aw— it was 
their duty as parents and neighbours to discountenance what they 
knew would prove objectionable to me.’ 

‘All this, Mr. Hawke,’ said I, ‘as I have already said, refers 
to my relations, and on that subject my uncle is the proper 
person for you to address yourself to. You have, I presume,’ said 
I with a glance round the room as much as to tell him not to 
judge me by what he saw, ‘ called upon me on some matter relat- 
ing to myself. May I inquire what it is?’ 

‘It concerns your admiration of my daughter,’ he answered. 
‘I have every reason to believe that you have gone so far as to— 
aw—to express even affection for her, and the purpose of this visit 
is to beg you to discontinue your attentions to her.’ I looked at 
him steadily, for my wits seemed to come to me when he said this. 
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‘I have no doubt,’ he continued, ‘that your regard for her is 
perfectly sincere, and that you are actuated by the—aw—the most 
gentleman-like and honourable intentions. But that is not the 
point. Whatever construction your intentions may bear, they— 
aw—they must prove equally objectionable to me ; and lam here, 
Mr. Seymour, for the purpose of calling upon you as a gentleman 
not only to cease to have any thoughts about Miss Hawke, but to 
prove your principles as a man of honour by removing from 
Bristol.’ 

I looked at him with astonishment. ‘ Remove from Bristol !’ 
I ejaculated. ‘Cease to have any thoughts about Miss Hawke!’ 
and, as I hope to be forgiven, I burst into a loud laugh. 

His face turned as red as a powder flag. ‘If, he exclaimed 
angrily, ‘I have no power to oblige you to leave Bristol, you may 
rest assured that I can and I will stop your unwarranted atten- 
tions to my daughter. I tell you this,’ says he, breathing hard and 
laying hold of his beard with one hand and in a manner menacing 
me with the other, ‘so that if you have hired this lodging with the 
hope of obtaining the end, which I have no doubt your uncle has 
put into your head, you may as well spare yourself disappoint- 
ment by—aw—by leaving the town without delay.’ 

*T can assure you, Mr. Hawke,’ said I, ‘ that I would far rather 
you should talk to me rudely than politely, because by so doing 
you enable me to tell you more than I should think of saying were 
you kind or even courteous, A couple of sentences will convey 
my intentions. First, I mean to stop in Bristol as long as I 
choose ; and second, I am in love with your daughter, and have 
not the least idea of relinquishing the hope of one day winning her.’ 

He was so overcome either by astonishment or passion, or both, 
that he could not answer me. 

‘I am sorry,’ I continued, ‘ that your unkindness should force 
me to speak so frankly. I’m not going to tell you I respect your 
wishes about your danghter. You have no right to force her 
hand. The Commandment says she must honour you ; but you 
ought to honour her too, sir, Still, 1 am sorry to run foul of your 
notions, though if you suppose I could help falling in love with 
your daughter, all that 1 can say is, Mr. Hawke, you pay your 
own child a very poor compliment. And since [ am talking,’ said 
I, amazed by my own bluntness and assurance, and yet not in the 
least degree able to control myself, ‘ I should like to point out that 
I am no fortune-hunter. Iam quite capable of supporting a wife. 
Had I found Miss Hawke living even in such lodgings as these, 
dressed like one of your housemaids, and having to sew for bread, 
I should love her not less than I do now, though I could not love 
her more.’ 

This put the old fellow quite at a loss. He had been red, but 
now he was white. I suppose he saw that I was not to he managed 
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by his anger, nor to be made ashamed of myself, and would not 
like to drop his sour dignity and high parental wrath for an 
appealing attitude. He seized his hat and gloves and stood up, 
and so did I. 

‘I had hoped,’ said he, ‘to have gained your promise as a 
gentleman to cease annoying me through Miss Hawke. But,’ 
added he brutally, ‘I see what you are. And let me advise you,’ 
continued he, shaking his gloves at me, ‘not to come near my 
house, not to have any communication with my daughter, to— 
to—aw—to keep your distance, though you should stop here for 
the rest of your life. Ill have you watched, sir—I’ll set the 
police at you—I’ll protect myself—I'll, ’ll—why, confound your 
impudence! who the devil are you, to have designs upon my 
daughter?’ he cried, casting aside his ‘aws’ and breeding and 
whipping out with a genuine piece of squatterism. 

Nothing but my temper stopped me from laughing at this 
exquisitely absurd contrast. It was not pleasant, however, to be 
sworn at and scorned, and I was in the act of delivering a hot 
answer when I was stopped by a rapping on the window. I 
looked and saw my uncle trying to peer in through the muslin 
curtain and tapping with the head of his stick. I immediately 
went to the door and opened it, and he came in. 

‘Who have you here?’ he asked, kicking his heels on the 
door-mat. ‘Has Florence driven over to marry ye?’ 

There was no use in crying Hush! to this; the sitting-room 
door was open, and, what was worse, Mr. Hawke came into the 
passage as the question was asked in a loud voice. 

‘Oh, how do you do, Mr. Hawke?’ exclaimed my uncle 
coldly. ‘Jack, by your leave I'll sit down. Egad, this heat is 
very trying toan old man. Mr. Hawke, don’t let me drive you 
away, sir. Are you here on business? if so I’ll sit in your carriage 
till you’ve done—but sit I must.’ 

Mr. Hawke bowed stiffly, and was waiting for us to come out 
of the narrow passage in order to leave the house, when I said, 
‘I hope you'll not hurry, sir. Uncle, Mr. Hawke is here on busi- 
ness that concerns us both. He has forced me to speak very 
plainly—I am very sorry he should have given me occasion to do 
so; but now that you have unexpectedly called, and there are no 
ladies of the family present, we cannot do better than talk this 
matter out and have the satisfaction, at all events, of knowing 
one another’s meaning.’ 

‘ That satisfaction we have already got,’ exclaimed Mr. Hawke 
angrily. ‘You have been plain enough and you know my mean- 
ing, sir.’ 

My uncle entered the parlour and sat down. Hawke went to 
the table and stood against it, and I remained in the doorway. 

‘ What is the matter, Mr. Hawke ? What has my nephew Jack 
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been doing?’ said my uncle, putting on a face of concern but 
evidently not disliking the situation. 

‘ Mr. Seymour,’ said the old gentleman, very pale, but speaking 
with pluck, ‘ you are no stranger to my wishes respecting my own 
child. I find that your nephew has been paying her attention, 
and [charge him with obstructing a desire that lies close to my 
heart. I have called for the purpose of requesting him to cease 
having any further relations with Miss Hawke and to remove him- 
self from Bristol, where his presence is objectionable to me ; and I 
think, sir, considering—aw—considering that I owe this disagree- 
able state of things to your introduction of your nephew to us and 
to the interest your family have—aw—taken in advancing him in 
my daughter’s good graces, manifestly against my desires, I have 
a right to expect you to support me in the demands I have made 
upon your nephew’s honour as a gentleman.’ 

‘You are fluent upon my honour as a gentleman, Mr. Hawke,’ 
said I, ‘ but you do not treat me as a gentleman.’ 

‘ook here, Mr. Hawke,’ said my uncle; ‘I can’t control 
human nature. Jack is my brother Tom’s son: he is a gentle- 
man, and I introduced him to you as a gentleman. I am re- 
sponsible to you for his good manners. Had he behaved rudely 
at your house, had he shown himself ill-bred, I should have sub- 
mitted to your reproaches like a lamb. But I have no influence 
over his heart. If he is in love with Florence it is her fault, not 
mine—her fault for being a very pretty woman, do you see? Sir, 
you are an older man than I: let us exert our common sense in 
this matter.’ 

‘It is really—aw—not a question of our joint common sense, 
but for mine alone,’ exclaimed Mr. Hawke hotly. ‘ My daughter 
is my business ; I do not desire that your nephew shall—aw—shall 
have any further relations with her, and since he has as good as 
defied me and insulted me by the most ill-placed—aw—the most 
ill-placed mirth, I have given him notice,’ says he, turning upon 
me with a scowl and then addressing himself to my uncle, ‘ that 
I shall spare no trouble to protect. my daughter against. his dis- 
agreeable advances.’ 

‘You are not very polite, Mr. Hawke,’ said my uncle, eyeing 
him somewhat grimly. ‘ I should have hoped that your respect for 
the genteel and the exclusive would have taught you some reserve 
in the use of words, As to Jack’s advances—they’re not made to 
you, and consequently you have no right to call them disagreeable.’ 

‘My respect for the genteel and the exclusive, as you are 
pleased to call it,’ answered Mr. Hawke, standing erect as.a foot- 
guard in a sentry-box, ‘is sufficiently great to make me desire 
that your nephew will have nothing whatever to do with me or 
mine.’ 

‘No desire of yours would weigh with me,’ said I, going-into 
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the room so that I could look at him. ‘Iam in love with your 
daughter, not with you; and if I marry her it will be to get a wife, 
not a father-in-law.’ 

‘You are a very impudent young man,’ he exclaimed, staring 
at me as if he had a mind to fall upon me. 

‘But why d’ye insult him, then, Mr. Hawke?’ cried my 
uncle. ‘If you object to him because he is poor or because he’s 
been a sailor, or because he hasn’t a title, say so ; but don’t speak to 
him as if he was a parvenv, some ragman’s son of yesterday. 
Hang it, man! I wouldn’t address even young Morecombe in such 
words as you have applied to my nephew.’ 

‘I am fully prepared to be insulted by you, sir,’ cried Mr. 
Hawke; ‘and if I linger another moment in this—aw—this den 
it will be only to tell you that I consider the manner in which 
you have encouraged your nephew in his encroachments upon my 
—aw—my domestic circle, and the sympathy your daughters have 
given Florence in her defiant behaviour to her father, unworthy 
of you, sir, as a gentleman and a neighbour.’ And so saying he 
wheeled round and marched out of the room. 

My unele half rose as if to run after him ; but I put my hand 
upon his arm and stopped him. ‘ For Heaven’s sake let him go!’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ He believes he is wronged—he is an older man 
than you—and consider for a moment how utterly ridiculous any 
a Mr. Hawke may have about what constitutes-a gentleman 

ust be!’ As I said this the house-door was violently slammed, 
oa old Hawke, with his nose high in the air and quivering with 
indignation, got into his carriage and drove off. My uncle for 
a few minutes was in a great passion. 

‘What did he say ?—that I wasn’t a gentleman! how can I 
punish him for that?’ he cried. ‘In my young days I'd have 
shot him for such a sentence. Not a gentleman! Why did you 
stop me from forcing him to apologise? He never should have 
left this house without apologising to me. Not a gentleman!’ 
However, he cooled down after a little, and when I reminded him 
that he had insulted the old fellow first by sneering at Morecombe, 
he burst into a laugh. 

‘But what a rude old chap he is!’ cried he. ‘What had he 
said before I arrived?’ Itold him. ‘And does he think he can 
order you out of Bristol?’ he exclaimed. ‘I suppose all this 
comes from Emily telling him of your walk with Florence yester- 
day, which, coming on top of the girl’s refusal of Morecombe, 
would drive the old man mad. _ It’s odd enough that I should 
arrive when he was here. I had some business at my banker’s, 
and being within five minutes of you I thought 1’d step in and 
rest myself. I recognised old Hawke’s carriage, and honestly 
supposed Florence had called, for could I dream that Hawke 
would come in state to visit you merely to have a row?’ 
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‘I’m sorry it’s happened,’ said I, lighting my pipe with a 
gloomy face. ‘It has made enemies of the two families, the very 
thing I left your house to avert, and I’m afraid he’ll now take 
such steps to stop all chance of my meeting or communicating 
with his daughter as will play old Harry with my hopes.’ 

‘ Never you mind about his enmity so far as we are concerned,’ 
replied my uncle; ‘and as to your chances, are you worse off 
than you were before? He may hate you now: he disliked you 
then—what’s the difference? [et me tell you, my lad, that his 
calling here is a thunderingly wholesome sign for you, since it 
means that he’s seen enough in his daughter to calculate that 
you'll make his chances of blood small enough if he doesn’t get 
you to sheer off somehow.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I appreciate all that. But don’t you see that 
he may go and tell Florence that I’ve grossly insulted him, and 
work upon her feelings as a child.’ 

‘Tut, tut! Work upon her feelings as a sweetheart, you mean. 
What’s the name of the French play in which either a lover or a 
father must forfeit his life at the choice of a girl who decides by 
sending-her papa to the hangman and marrying her young man ? 
The chap who wrote that knew human nature. Make your mind 
easy. Love betwixt youngsters always flourishes best where there 
are family riots, just as you get the finest fruits in the land where 
earthquakes are common. Did you ever read “ Romeo and Juliet ”? 
I shan’t speak to your aunt or cousins about this. No need for 
them to hear of this shindy. But I say, why d’ye want to go on 
living here now? You left because you thought your presence 
at my house would stop intercourse between the Hawkes and us. 
You may take it,’ said he with a laugh, ‘ that that intercourse is 
now wholly suspended, though not between Florence and the girls, 
I hope. Come home with me, man, and make yourself happy.’ 

I thanked him heartily, but declined, saying that as things 
went there was no telling how long I might require to remain in 
Bristol ; and that I was sure, let him do what he might to make 
me happy at his house, to feel myself an intruder upon his hospi- 
tality after awhile. I also pointed out that my going to live close 
to Clifton Lodge might cause Mr. Hawke to carry his daughter 
off to some distant place which I might never get to hear of. 

‘I can’t imagine that,’ said he, ‘if the distant place has a 
post office and Florence means business. But I don’t want to 
influence you. There’s no doubt you’re in earnest, and as you 
seem pretty capable of playing your own cards, I don’t want to 
take upon myself the responsibility of directing the game in any 
way. All luck attend ye! He called me no gentleman, did he ? 
and talked about you as if you were a bargee? All luck attend 
ye, I say!’ 

(To be continued.) 
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After the County Franchise.’ 


HE money-lender is the man I most fear to see in the villages 
after the extension of the county franchise—the money- 
lender both in his private and public capacity, the man who has 
already taken a grasp of most little towns that have obtained in- 
corporation insome form. Like Shylock he demands what is in his 
bond: he demands his interest, and that means a pull at every man’s 
purse—every man, rich or poor—who lives within the boundary. 
Borrowing is almost the ruin of many such little towns; rates rise 
nearly as high as in cities, and people strive all they can to live 
anywhere outside the limit. Borrowing is becoming one of the 
curses of modern life, and a sorrowful day it will be when the first 
village takes to it. ‘The name changes, now it is a local board, 
now it is commissioners, sometimes a town council: the practice 
remains the same. These authorities exist but for one purpose, to 
borrow money, and as any stick will do to beat a dog with, so 
any pretence will do to exact the uttermost farthing from the 
inhabitants. Borrowing boards they are, one and all, and nothing 
else, from whom no one obtains benefit except the solicitor, the 
surveyor, the lucky architect, and those who secure a despicable 
living in the rear of the county court. -Nothing could better 
illustrate the strange supineness of the majority of people than 
the way in which they pay, pay, pay, and submit to every species 
of extortion at the hands of these incapable blunderers, without so 
much as a protest. The system has already penetrated into the 


[' ‘County Suffrage’ is just now the counter with which the game of politics 
is being played. In meddling with this subject, the Editor may seem to be 
intruding into that Tom Tiddler’s ground of politics on which, when this 
magazine was projected, he determined not to trespass. Yet at the present 
moment it may be profitable to recall the fact that a further question is in- 
volved beyond this weighty matter of the Ins and the Outs. It may be profitable 
to consider what changes this bill will work, when it becomes law, in the lives, 
and the social relations, of our rural population. In presenting to the readers 
of this magazine a forecast of those changes by a writer whose close ac- 
quaintance with the country is well known, the Editor believes he is not over- 
stepping the limit which he laid down in undertaking to keep LONGMAN’s 
MAGAZINE free from the strife of party politics —ED. | 
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smallest. of the county towns which groan under the incubus; let 
us hope, let us labour, that it may not continue its course and 
enter the villages. 

It may reasonably be supposed that when once the extension 
of the franchise becomes an established fact, some kind of local 
government will soon follow. At present country districts are 
either without any local government at all—I mean practically, 
not theoretically—or else they are ruled without the least shadow 
of real representation. When men are admitted to vote and come 
to be enlightened as to the full meaning and force of such rights, 
it is probable that they will shortly demand the power to arrange 
their own affairs. They will have something to say as to the ad~ 
ministration of the poor-law, over which at present they do not 
possess the slightest control, and they are not at all unlikely to set 
up a species of self-government in every separate village. I 
think, in short, that the parish may become the unit in the future 
to the disintegration of the artificial divisions drawn to facilitate 
the poor-law. Such divisions, wherein many parishes of the most 
diverse description and far apart are thrown together anyhow as 
the gardener pitches weeds into his basket, have done serious harm 
in the past. They have injured the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, they have created a bureaucracy absolutely without feeling, 
and they have tended to shift great questions out of sight. The 
shifting of things out of sight—round the corner—is a vile 
method of dealing with them. Send your wretched poor miles 
away into a sort of alien workhouse, and then congratulate your- 
self that you have tided over the difficulty! But the difficulty 
has not been got over. 

A man who can vote, and who is told—as he certainly will he 
told—that he bears a part in directing the great affairs of his 
nation, will ask himself why he should not be capable of managing 
the little affairs of his own neighbourhood. When he has asked 
himself this question, it will be the first step towards the downfall of 
the inhuman poor-law. He will go further and say,‘ Why should I 
not settle these things at home? Why should I not walk up to the 
village from my house in the country lane, and there and then 
arrange the business which concerns me? Why should I any 
longer permit it to be done over my head and without my consent 
by a body of persons in whom I have no confidence, for they do 
not represent me—they represent property ?’ 

In his own village the voter will observe the school—his own 
village then is worthy to possess its own school ; possibly he may even 
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remotely have some trifling share in the control of the school if 
there isa board. If that great interest, the children of the parish, 
can be administered at home, why not the other and much less 
important interests? Here may be traced a series of reflections, 
and a succession of steps by which ultimately the whole system of 
boards of guardians with their attendant powers, as the rural 
sanitary authority and so forth, may ultimately be swept away. 
Government will come again to the village. 

Then arises the money-lender, and no time should be lost by 
those who have the good and the genuine liberty of the countryside 
at heart in labouring to prevent his entry into the village. What- 
soever constitution the village obtains in future, let us strive to 
strictly limit the borrowing powers of its council. No borrowing 
powers at all would be best—government without loans would be 
almost ideal—if that cannot be accomplished, then at least lay 
down a stringent regulation putting a firm and impassable limit. 
Were every one of my way of thinking, government without 
loans would be imperative. It would be done if it had to be 
done. Rugged discomfort is preferable to horrowing. 

I dread, in a word, lest the follies perpetrated in towns should 
get into the villages and hamlets, and want to say a word betimes 
of warning. Imaginea new piece of roadway required, then to get 
the money let a penny be added to the rates, and the amount 
produced laid by at interest year after year, till the sum be made 
up. Better wait a few years and walk half a mile round, than 
borrow the five or six hundred pounds, and have to pay that back 
and all the interest on it. Shift somehow, do not borrow. 

In the discussions upon the agricultural franchise it has been 
generally assumed that the changes it portends will be shown in 
momentous state affairs and questions of principle. But per- 
haps it will be rather in local and home concerns that the altera- 
tions will be most apparent. The agricultural labourer voters— 
and the numerous semi-agricultural voters, not labourers—are more 
than likely to look at their own parish as well as at the policy 
of the Foreign Office. Gradually the parish—that is, the village 
—must become the centre to men who feel at last that they are 
their own masters. Under some form or other they will take the 
parish into their own hands, and insist upon their business being 
managed at home. Some shape of village council must come 
presently into existence. 

Shrewd people are certain to appear upon the scene, pointing 
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village, he must insist upon one most important point. This is 
the exclusion of property representation. Instead of property 
having an overwhelming share, as now, in the direction of affairs, 
the owner of the largest property must not weigh any heavier in 
the village council than the wayside cottager. If farmer or land- 
owner sit there he must have one vote only, the same as any other 
member. The council, if it is to be independent, must represent 
men and not land in the shape of landowners, or money in the 
shape of tenant-farmers. Shrewd people will have no difficulty in 
explaining the meaning of this to the village voters, because they 
can quote so many familiar instances. There is the Education Act 
in part defeated by the combination of property, landowners and 
farmers paying to escape a school-board—a plan temporarily advan- 
tageous to them, but of doubtful benefit, possibly injurious, to the 
parish at large. Leaving that question alone, the fact is patent that 
the cottager has no share in the government of his school, because 
land and money have combined. It may be governed very well; 
still it is not his government, and will serve to illustrate the meaning. 
There is the board of guardians, nominally elected, really selected, 
andalmost self-appointed. The board of guardians is land and money 
simply, and in no way whatever represents the people. A favourite 
principle continually enunciated at the present day is that the 
persons chiefly concerned should have the management. But the 
lower classes who are chiefly concerned with poor relief, as 
a matter of fact, have not the slightest control over that manage- 
ment. Besides the guardians, there is still an upper row, and 
here the rulers are not even invested with the semblance of 
representation, for magistrates are not elected, and they are 
guardians by virtue of their being magistrates. The machinery 
is thus complete for the defeat of representation and for the des- 
potic control of those who, being principally concerned, ought by 
all rule and analogy to have the main share of the management. 
We have seen working men’s representatives sit in the House of 
Commons; did any one ever see a cottage labourer sit as ad- 
ministrator at the board before which the wretched poor of his 
own neighbourhood appear for relief ? 

But it may be asked, Is the village council, then, composed of 
small proprietors, to sit down and vote away the farmer’s or land- 
owner’s money, without farmer or landowner having so much as a 
voice in the matter? Certainly not. The idea of village self- 
government supposes a distinct and separate existence, as it were; 

the village apart from the farmer or landowner, and the latter 
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apart from the village. At present the money drawn in rates from 
farmer or landowner is chiefly expended on poor-law purposes. But, 
as will presently appear, village self-government proposes the 
entire abolition of the poor-law system, and with it the rates 
which support it, or at least the heaviest part of them. There- 
fore, as this money would not be concerned, they could receive no 
injury, even if they did not sit at the village council at all. 

Imagine the village, figuratively speaking, surrounded by a 
high wall like a girdle, as towns were in ancient times, and so cut 
off altogether from the large properties surrounding it—-on the 
one hand the village supporting and governing itself, and on the 
other the large properties equally independent. 

The probable result would be a considerable reduction in local 
burdens on land. A self-supporting and self-governing moral 
population is the first step towards this relief to land so very 
desirable in the interest of agriculture. 

In practice there must remain certain more or less imperial 
questions, as lines of through road, police, &c., some of which are 
already managed by the county authority. As these matters 
affect the farmer and landowner even more than the cottager, 
clearly they must expect to contribute to the cost, and can 
rightly claim a share in the management. 

Having advanced so far as a village council, and arrived at the 
stage of managing their own affairs, having, in fact, emerged 
from pupilage, next comes a question for the council. We now 
govern our village ourselves; why should we not possess our 
village ? Why should we not live in ourown houses? Why should 
we not have a little share in the land, as much, at least, as we can 
pay for? At this moment the village, let us say, consists of a 
hundred cottages, and perhaps there are another hundred scattered 
about the parish. Of these three-fourths belong to two or three 
large landowners, and those who reside in them, however protected 
by enactment, can never have a sense of complete independence. 
We should own these cottages, so that the inhabitants might 
practically pay rent to themselves. We must purchase them, a 
few at a time; the residents can repurchase from us and so be- 
eome freeholders. For a purchaser there must be a seller, and 
here one of the questions of the future appears: Can an owner of 
this kind of property be permitted to refuse to sell? Must he be 
compelled to sell ? 

It is clear that if the village voter thoroughly addresses 
himself to his home affairs, there is room for some remarkable 
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incidents. There is reason now, is there not, to dread the appear- 
ance of the money-lender ? 

About this illustrative parish there lie many hundred acres of 
good land all belonging to one man, while we, the said village 
council, do not possess a rood apiece, and our constituents not a 
square yard. Rightfully we ought to have a share, yet we do not 
agitate for confiscation. Shall we then say that every owner of land 
should be obliged to sell a certain fixed percentage—a very small 
percentage would suffice—upon proffer of a reasonable amount, 
the proffer being made by those who propose to personally settle 
on it? Of one thousand acres suppose ten or twenty liable to 
forcible purchase at a given and moderate price. After all it is not 
a much more overbearing thing than the taking by railways of land 
in almost any direction they please, and not nearly so tyrannous, 
so stupidly tyrannous, as some of the acts of folly committed by 
local boards in towns. Not long since, the newspapers reported a 
case where a loeal authority actually ran a main sewer across a 
gentleman’s park, and ventilated it at regular intervals, completely 
destroying the value of an historic mansion, and utterly ruining a 
beautiful domain. This was fouling their own nest with a ven- 
geance. They should have cherished that park as one of their 
chiefest glories, their proudest possession. Parks and woods are 
daily becoming of almost priceless value to the nation ; nothing 
could be so mad as to destroy these last homes of nature. Just 
conceive the inordinate folly of marking such a property with 
sewer ventilators. This is a hundred times more despotic than 
the proposal that say two per cent. of land should be forcibly 
purchasable for actual settlement. Even five per cent. would not 
make an appreciable difference to an estate, though every fraction 
of the five per cent. were taken up. 

For such proposals to have any effect, the transfer of real 
property must be greatly simplified and cheapened. From time 
to time, whenever a discussion occurs upon this subject, and there 
are signs that the glacier-like movements of government will be 
hastened by public stir, up rises some great lawyer and explains 
to the world that really nothing could be simpler or cheaper than 
such transfer. All that can be wished in that direction has 
been accomplished already ; there is not the slightest ground for 
agitation ; every obstruction has been removed, and the machinery 
is now perfect. He quotes a long list of acts to demonstrate the 
progress that has been made, and so winds up a very effective 
speech. Facts, however, are not in accordance with these gracious 
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words. Here is an instance. A cottage in a village was recently 
sold for seventy pounds; the costs, legal expenses, parchments, all 
the antiquated formalities absorbed thirty-two pownds, only three 
pounds less than half the value of the little property. Could 
anything be more obviously wrong than such a system ? 

The difficulties in the way of simplification are created diffi- 
culties, entirely artificial, owing their existence to legal ingenuity. 
How often has the question been asked and never answered: Why 
should there be any more expense in transferring the ownership 
of an acre of land than of 1001. stock ? 

The village council coming into contact with this matter is 
likely to agitate continuously for its rectification, since otherwise 
its movements will be seriously hampered. If they succeed in 
obtaining the abolition of these semi-feudal survivals, they will 
have conferred a substantial benefit upon the community. County 
franchise would be worth the granting merely to secure this. 

Let us take the case for a moment of a labourer at this day 
and consider his position. What has he before him? He has a 
hand-to-mouth, nomad existence, ending in the inevitable frozen 
misery of the workhouse. Men with votes and political power 
are hardly likely to endure this for many more years, and it is 
much to be hoped that they will not endure it. A labourer may 
be never so hard-working, so careful, so sober, and yet let his efforts 
be what they may, his old age finds him helpless. I am sure there 
is no class of men among whom may be found so many industrious, 
plodding, sober folk, economical to the verge of starvation. Their 
straightforward lives are thrown away. Their sons and daughters, 
warned by example, go to the cities, and there lose the virtues that 
rendered their forefathers so admirable even in their wretchedness. 
It will indeed be a blessing if, as I hope, the outcome of the 
franchise is the foundation of sclid inducements to the country- 
man to stay in the country. I use the phrase countryman pur- 
posely, intending it to include small farmers and small farmers’ 
sons; the latter are likewise driven away from the land year by 
year as much as the young labourers, and are as serious a loss to 
it. Did the possibility exist of purchasing a cottage and a plot 
of ground of moderate size, it is more than probable that the 
labourer’s son would remain in the village, or return to it, and his 
daughter would come back to the village to be married. We hear 
how the poor Italian or the poor Swiss leaves his native country 
for our harder climate, how he works and saves, and by-and-by 
retyrus to his village and purchases some corner of earth. This 
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seems a legitimate and worthy object. We do not hear of our 
own sturdy labourers returning to their village with a pocketful 
of money and purchasing a plot of ground or a cottage. They do 
not attempt it, because they know that under present conditions it 
is nearly impossible. There is no land for them to buy. Why 
not, when the country is nothing but land? Because the owner 
of ten thousand acres is by no means obliged to part with the 
minutest fragment of it. If by chance a stray portion be some- 
where for sale, the expenses, the costs, the parchments, the anti- 
quated formalities, the semi-feudal routine delay and possibly 
prevent transfer altogether. If land were accessible, and the cost 
of transferring cottage-property reduced to reasonable proportions, 
the labourer would have the soundest of all inducements to prac- 
tise self-denial in his youth. Cities might attract him temporarily 
for the advantage of higher wages, but he would put the excess by 
and ultimately bring it home. Even the married cottager with a 
family would try his hardest to save a little with such a hope 
before him. 

The existing circumstances deny hope altogether. Neither 
land nor cottages are to be had, there are no sellers, and the cost 
of transfer is prohibitive; men are shifted on, they have no 
security of tenure, they are passed on from farm to farm and can 
settle nowhere. The competition for a house in some districts is 
keen to the last degree; it seems as if there were eager crowds 
waiting for homes. Recently while roaming on the Sussex hills 
I met an ancient shepherd whose hair was white as snow, though 
he stood upright enough. I inquired the names of the hills there, 
and he replied that he did not know; he was a stranger, he had. 
only been moved there lately. How strangely changed are things 
when a greyheaded shepherd does not know the names of his hills! 
At a time of life when he ought to have been comfortably settled, 
he had had to shift. 

Sentiment is more stubborn than fact. People will face the 
sternest facts, dire facts, stubborn facts, and stay on in spite of all ; 
but once let sentiment alter and away they troop. So I think 
that some part of the distaste for farming visible about us is due 
to change of sentiment—to feeling repelled—as well as to un- 
fruitful years. Men bave stood out against weary weather in all 
ages of agriculture, but lately they have felt hurt and repelled, 
the sentiment of attachment to home has been rudely torn up, 
and so now the current sets against farming, though farms are 
often offered on advantageous terms, In the same way, besides 
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the stubborn facts that drive the labourer from the village and 
prevent his return to settle, there is a yet more stubborn senti- 
ment repelling him. Made a man of by education—not only of 
books, but the unconscious education of progressive times-—the 
labourer and his son and daughter have thoughts of independence. 
To be humbly subservient to the will of those above them, to be 
docilely obedient not only to the employer but to all in some 
sort of authority, is not attractive to them. Plainly put, the rule 
of parson and squire, tenant and guardian, is repellent to them in 
these days. They would rather go away. If they do save money 
in cities, they do not care to return and settle under the thumb of 
these their old masters. Besides more attractive facts, the senti- 
ment of independence must be called into existence before the 
labourer, or, for the matter of that, the small farmer’s son, will 
willingly settle in the village. That sense of independence can 
only arise when the village governs itself by its own council, irre- 
spective of parson, squire, tenant, or guardian. Towards that end 
the power to vote is almost certain to drift slowly. 

Nothing can be conceived more harshly antagonistic to the 
feelings of a naturally industrious race of men than the knowledge 
that as a mass they are looked upon as prospective ‘ paupers.’ 
I detest this word so much that it is painful to me to write it; 
I put it between inverted commas as a sort of protest, so that it 
may appear a hated intruder and not native to the text. The 
local government existing at this day in country districts is practi- 
cally based upon the assumption that every labouring man will 
one day be a ‘ pauper,’ will one day come to the workhouse. By 
the workhouse and its board the cottage is governed; the workhouse 
is the centre, the bureau, the hétel de ville. The venue of local 
government must be changed before the labourer can feel inde- 
pendent, and it will be changed doubtless as he becomes conscious 
of the new power he has acquired. Shall the bitterness of the 
workhouse at last pass away? Let us hope so, let us be thankful 
indeed if the franchise leads to the downfall of those cruel walls. 
Yet what is the cruelty of cold walls to the cruelty of ‘system’? 
A workhouse in the country is usually situated as nearly as possible 
in the centre of the union, it may be miles from the outlying 
parishes. Thither the worn-out cottager is borne away from the 
fields, his cronies, his little helps to old age such as the corner 
where the sun shines, the friend who allows little amenities, to 
dwindle and die. The workhouse bureau extends its unfeeling 
hands into every detail of cottage life. No wonder the labourer 
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does not deny himself to save money in order to settle where these 
things are done. A happy day it will be when the workhouse door 
is shut and the building sold for materials. A gentleman not long 
since wrote to me a vindication of his workhouse—I cannot at 
the moment place my hand on the figures he sent me, but I grant 
that they were conclusive from his point of view; they were not 
extravagant, the administration appeared correct. But this is not 
my point of view at all. Figures are not humanity. The work- 
house and the poor-law system are inhuman, debasing, and injurious 
to the whole country, and the better they are administered, the 
worse it really is, since it affords a specious pretext for their con- 
tinuance. What would be the use of a captain assuring his 
passengers that the ship was well found, plenty of coal in the 
bunkers, the engines oiled and working smoothly, when they did 
not want to go to the port for which he was steering? An exact 
dose of poison may be administered, but what comfort is it to the 
victim to assure him that it was accurately measured to a minim ? 
What is the value of informing me that the ‘ paupers ’ are properly 
looked after when I do not want any ‘ paupers’ ? 

But how manage without the poor-law system? There are 
several ways. There is the insurance method: space will not 
permit of discussion in this paper, but one fact which speaks 
volumes may be alluded to. Two large societies exist in this 
country called the ‘ Oddfellows ’ and the ‘ Foresters ;’ they number 
their members by the million ; they assist their members not only 
at home, but all over the world (which is what no poor-law has 
ever done); they govern themselves by their own laws, and they 
prosper exceedingly—an honour to the nation. They have solved 
the difficulty for themselves. 

When the village governs itself and takes all matters into its 
own hands, in time the sentiment of independence may grow up 
and men begin to work and strive and save, that they may settle at 
home. It would be a very noble thing indeed if the true English 
feeling for home life should become the dominant passion of the 
country once again. By home life I mean that which gathers 
about a house, however small, standing in its own grounds, 
Something comes into existence about such a house, an influence, 
a pervading feeling, like some warm colour softening the whole, 
tinting the lichen on the wall, even the very smoke-marks on the 
chimney. It is home, and the men and women born there will 
never lose the tone it has given them. Such homes are the 
strength of aland. The emigrant who leaves us for the back- 
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woods hopes to carve out a home for himself there, and we 
consider that an ambition to be admired. I hope the day will 
come when some at least of our people may be able to set up 
homes for themselves in their own country. To-day, if they would 
live, they must crowd into the city, often to dwell in the midst 
of hideous squalor, or they must cross the ocean. They would 
rather endure the squalor, rather say farewell for ever and sail 
for America, than stay in the village where everyone is master, 
and none of their class can be independent. The village must be 
its own master before it becomes popular. County government 
may be reformed with advantage, but that is not enough, because 
it must necessarily be too far off. People in the country are 
scattered, and each little centre is naturally only concerned with 
itself. A government having its centre at the county town is too 
far away, and is likely to bear too much resemblance to the boards 
of guardians and present authorities, to be representative of land 
and money rather than of men. Progress can only be made in 
each little centre separately by means of village councils, genuinely 
representative of the village folk, unswayed by mansion, vicarage, 
or farm. Then by degrees we may hope to see the re-awakening 
of English home-life in contradistinction to that unhappy rest- 
lessness which drives so many to the cities. 

Men will then wake up and work with energy because they 
will have hope. The slow, plodding manner of the labourer— 
the dull ways even of the many industrious cottagers—these will 
disappear, giving place to push and enterprise. Why does a 
lawyer work as no navvy works? Why does a cabinet minister 
labour the year through as hard asa miner? Because they have 
a mental object. So will the labourer work when he has a mental 
object—to possess a home for himself. 

Whenever such homes become numerous and the new life of 
the country begins to flow, pressure will soon be brought to bear 
for the removal of the medizval law which prevents the use of 
steam on common roads. Modern as the law is, it is medieval 
in its tendency as much as a law would be for the restriction of 
steam on the ocean. Suppose a statute compelling all ships to 
sail, or, if they steamed, not to exceed four miles an hour! One 
of the greatest drawbacks to agriculture is the cost and difficulty 
of transit; wheat, flour, and other foods come from America at 
far less expense in proportion than it takes to send a waggon-load 
to London. This cost of transit in the United Kingdom will 
ultimately, one wauld think, become the question of the day, 
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‘concerning as it does every individual. Agriculture on a large 
scale finds it a heavy drawback ; to agriculture on a small scale it 
is often prohibitory. A man may cultivate his two-acre plot and 
produce vegetables and fruit, but if he cannot get his produce 
to London (or some great city), the demand for it is small, and 
the value low in proportion. As settlers increase, as the village 
becomes its own master, and men pass part at least of their time 
labouring on their own land, the difficulty will be felt to be a 
very serious one. Transit they must have, and steam alone can 
supply it. Engines and cars can be built to run on common roads 
almost as easily as on rails, and as for danger it is merely the 
interested outcry of those who deal in horses. There is no 
danger. Fine smooth roads exist all over the country ; they have 
been kept up from coaching days as if in a prophetic spirit for their 
future use by steam. Upon these roads engines and cars can 
travel at a good fuir pace, collecting produce, and either delivering 
it to the through lines of rail or passing it on from road-train to 
road-train till it reaches the city. This is a very important 
matter indeed, for in the future easier and quicker transit will 
become imperative for agriculture. The impost of extraordinary 
tithe—the whole system of tithe—again, is doomed when once 
the country begins to live its new life. Freedom of cultivation is 
ten times more needful to the small than to the large proprietor. 

These changes closely examined lose their threatening 
aspect, so much so that the marvel is they did not commence fifty 
years ago instead of waiting till now, and even now to he only 
potential. What is there in the present condition of agriculture 
to make farmer or landowner anxious that the existing system 
of things should continue? Surely nothing; surely every con- 
sideration points in favour of moderate change. Those who quote 
the example of France, and would argue that dissatisfaction must, 
as there, increase with efforts to allay it, must know full well in 
their hearts that there is no comparison whatever with France. 
The two peoples are so entirely different. So little contents our 
race that the danger is rather the other way, that they will be too 
easily satisfied. Such changes as I have indicated, when examined 
closely, are really so mild that in full operation they would scareely 
make any difference in the relation of the classes. Such village 
councils would be very anxious for the existence of the farmer, 
and for his interests to be respected, for the sufficient reason that 
they know the value of wages. Perhaps they might even, under 
certain conditions, become almost too willing partisans of the 
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farmer for their own best interests to be served. Ican imagine such 
conditions easily enough, and the possibility of the three sections, 
labourer, farmer, and owner, becoming more closely welded to- 
gether than ever. There is far more stolidity to be regretted than 
revolution to be feared. The danger is lest the new voters should 
stolidify—crystallise—in tacit league with existing conditions ; 
not lest we should go hop, skip, and jump over Niagara. 

A probable result of these changes is an increase in the value 
of land: if thousands of people should ever really begin to 
desire it, and to work and save for the object of buying it, 
analogy would suppose a rise in value. Instead of a loss there 
would be a gain to the landowner, and I think to the farmer, who 
would have a larger supply of labour, and possibly a strong posse 
of supporters at the poll in their men. Instead of division © 
coalescence is more probable. The greater his freedom, the 
greater his attachment to home, the more settled the labourer, 
the firmer will become the position of all three classes. The 
landowner has nothing whatever to fear for his park, his 
mansion, his privacy, his shooting, or anything else. What is 
taken will be paid for, and no more will be taken than needful. 
Parks and woods are becoming of priceless value ; we should have to 
preserve a few landlords if only to have parks and woods. Perfect 
rights of possession are not at all incompatible with enjoyment 
by the people. There are domains to be found where people 
wander at their will and enjoy themselves as much as they please, 
and yet the owner retains every right. It is true that there are 
also numerous parks rigidly closed to the public, demonstrating 
the folly of the proprietors—square miles of folly. The use of a - 
little compulsion to open them would not be at all deplorable. 
But it must stop there and not encroach farther. Having obtained 
the use, be careful not to destroy. 

The one great aim I have in all my thoughts is the acquisition of 
public and the preservation of private liberty. Freedom is the 
most valuable of all things, and is to be sought with all our powers. 
of mind and hand. Freedom does not mean injustice, but neither 
will it put up with injustice. A singular misapprehension seems 
to be widely spread in our time; it is that there are two great 
criminals, the poor man or ‘ pauper,’ and the landlord. At opposite 
extremes of the scale they are regarded as equally guilty. Every 
right—the right to vote, the right to live in his native village, the 
right to be buried decently—is taken from the unhappy poor man 
or ‘pauper.’ He is a criminal. To own land is to be guilty of 
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unpardonable sin, nothing is so bad; as criminals are ordered to 
be searched and everything taken from them, so everything is to be 
taken from the landowner. The injustice to both is equally evident. 
Anyone by chance of circumstances, uncontrollable, may be re- 
duced to extreme poverty ; how cruel to punish the unfortunate 
with the loss of civil rights! Anyone by good fortune and labour 
may acquire wealth, and would naturally wish to purchase land: 
is he then guilty? In equity both the poor and the rich should 
enjoy the same civil rights. 

Let the new voter then bear in mind above all things the value 
of individual liberty, and not be too anxious to destroy the liberty 
of others, an action that invariably recoils, Let him, having 
obtained his freedom, beware how he surrenders it again either to 
local influence in the shape of land or money, or to the outside 
orator who may urge him on for his own ends. Efforts will be 
made no doubt to use the new voter for the purposes of cliques 
and fanatics. He can always test the value of their object by the 
question of wages and food—‘ How will it affect my wages and 
food ?’— and probably that is the test he willapply. A little knot of 
resolute and straightforward men should be formed in every village 
to see that the natural outcome of the franchise is obtained. They 


can begin as vigilance committees, and will ultimately reach to 
legal status as councils, 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 





The ‘ Lively Fanny.’ 


OLONEL WALKER 0. DODGE, when he had once made his 
pile, was one of the most generous and open-handed of men. 
If I choose to be generous and open-handed, a friend or two may 
get a quiet dinner, a glass of reasonable claret, and a good cigar ; 
my wife may have a new dress, my boy a rocking-horse, or a 
succession of beggars may receive a succession of sixpences. No 
expanse of generosity in my bosom can lead to larger results than 
these, but when Colonel Walker 0. Dodge chose to be munificent 
people heard about it. The Colonel’s annual income amounted 
to something like a quarter of a million sterling. He had one of 
those prodigious private fortunes which used never to be heard 
of or dreamed of until the citizens of the United States of America 
took to raising them. In the Old World a firm or family or a 
syndicate may make as much money in a single generation—the 
thing has actually been known—but the private and unaided 
individual grows the Dollar Tree (Auriferens giganticus) to such 
height, strength, and luxuriance only on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The.wonderful, glistening, rustling tree grew originally 
~-I am speaking of the Colonel’s specimen—in Oleoville, Pa., 
and was now transplanted to a forcing house in New York, where 
it let fall such a crop of fruit every quarter day that it took quite 
a little body of men to keep the ground clear, though they swept 
and shovelled industriously all the year round. 

It had more than once occurred to Colonel Dodge that it 
would be a blessed and joyous thing actually to expend in 
one year of his life a whole year’s income, but he had always been 
a busy man, and had never found time until lately to think the 
matter over. He had thought at times of building a magnificent 
memorial to something, but he could never make up his mind 
what the something should be, and he had fancied that it would 
be pleasant to go down to posterity as the founder of a cathedral 
or some such edifice, but he had been bred a Baptist, and had 
conscientious scruples. It came to him a year or two ago asa 
pleasant inspiration to build a yacht, the most magnificent and 
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gorgeous ever put together, and in it, with the society of fifty 
chosen guests, to make the tour of the navigable globe. He 
thought that if he laid himself out to do this with real splendour 
that he might for once in a way go near the fulfilment of his 
hope. 

When Colonel Dodge made up his mind about anything it 
was not his habit to let the grass grow under his feet, and within 
four-and-twenty hours of the birth of this fancy he was in con- 
ference with a shipbuilder. A week later plans were laid before 
him, modified, and accepted, and the Colonel and his maiden 
sister were already discussing the guests to be invited. 

‘Walker,’ said the maiden lady, ‘I have a real elegant idea. 
Suppose we take ten young ladies and ten young gentlemen all 
in love with each other and all engaged.’ The Colonel shook his 
solemn head at the proposal. ‘ Wait a bit, Walker,’ said the lady. 
‘There’s John and Cecilia, there’s Cyrus and Mary, there’s Walter 
and Jane, there’s Hiram and Azubah. That's four pairs to start 
with, Walker, and we've pretty well settled a’ready to ask ’em all, 
Then there’s Clifford and Janet, and Horace and Julia, and then 
I do declare I'd forgotten James and Sarah, and there’s Phil 
and Clara, and that makes eight. Naow,’ said the maiden lady, 
figuring on her ivory tablets, ‘ there’s eight young ladies with a 
father and mother apiece, and that’s twenty-four; and eight 
young gentlemen with a father and mother apiece, and that 
makes forty-eight ; and you and me makes fifty, Walker—hold 
your tongue !—and we'll take Alexander along because the child 
ought to see the world, and there’s luck in odd numbers, and 
everybody that sets eyes on him’s bound to love him.’ She 
paused, a little out of breath, but triumphant and inflexible. 
The Colonel looked solemn for a moment, and then smiled. 

‘It is an elegant idea,’ he allowed. ‘Fanny, you are a 
remarkable woman. "Tought to be something like a dream, I 
fancy, to all them young people, and I take it kindly of Provi- 
vidence to permit one man to have the chance of givin’ so much 
innocent pleasure. I am pleased to have a sister capable of 
thinkin’ out so charmin’ a scheme. I don’t say it may not have 
to be modified, but the lines are there. And let me tell you,’ 
pursued the Colonel, with a solemn face and smiling eye—which 
by the way is a very frequent and very pleasing characteristic 
of manner in a good American—‘let me tell you,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘that you are not the only member of our family who is 
capable of nourishin’ a charmin’ fancy. I have a sort of fancy 
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of my own.’ He nodded sagely as he made this announcement, 
but nothing the maiden lady could say could induce him to open 
his mind just then. 

The secret came out though when the yacht was built, and 
the Colonel’s sister broke a bottle of champagne over its bows at 
the launch and named it the ‘ Lively Fanny’ after a little dingy 
the Colonel had owned when he was a lad, and had christened 
and painted with his own hand in affection for his only sister. 
Perhaps when a man loves his sister as the Colonel did he is cut 
out for an old bachelor ; perhaps when a woman loves her brother 
as the Colonel’s sister did she is cut out for an old maid. People 
said they were too fond of each other and too much devoted to each 
other’s happiness ever to marry; but perhaps, again, they could 
each have told a sentimental story had they been so minded, a story 
which would have involved no treachery to brotherly or sisterly 
affection, but would yet have shown that once on a time they had 
been willing to be parted from each other. But they were both 
middle-aged by this time, and both were grey, and gaunt of 
build. Neither of them had ever been very pretty to look at, 
and they were thought to be safe from the blind boy’s butt-shaft, 
as if Cupid shot at none but handsome targets. When the yacht 
was named, and it became known that the Colonel had had it 
christened after his sister, Miss Dodge’s tall and somewhat grim 
figure would provoke in the sinful a smile, and disrespectful 
people would say, ‘ There goes the lively Fanny !’ as the maiden 
lady stalked gravely along the street, or stepped, with exaggerated 
angularity of movement, from her carriage. But she and the 
Colonel both took great delight in the name of the craft, the one 
_ Because it was a sign of brotherly affection, and the other hecause 
it pleased his sister, and since the satire from the populace never 
came to their ears it never hurt them. 

In fulness of time the splendid craft was splendidly fitted, 
and, crowded with such stores as no craft ever held before, she 
sailed away with her full complement of pleasure seekers, her 
little army of servants, her picked crew, her doctor, and her 
admirable band of musicians. And now, no doubt, it would be a 
pleasant thing, since we are sailing in extremely pleasant summer 
weather, to make acquaintance with one or two pairs of lovers, 
and to linger on deck of a moonlight evening in the company of 
a pair at a time, marking all the pretty little ways of the lady, 
and the tender and chivalrous devotion of the gentleman ; or (in 
obedience to that growing spirit of cynicism which a lynx-eyed 
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reviewer has discovered in the present writer) tracing the growth 
of the canker of unfaithfulness, and showing how Clifford left 
Janet, and Walter left Jane, and so on, until the whole posse 
comitatus of lovers changed partners. But the opportunities for 
sentiment and cynicism must be alike neglected, and you must 
be good enough to fancy the ‘ Lively Fanny’ at Portrush on the 
heels of an extremely exciting adventure. 

Mr. Dionysius O’Hara, a native of the city of Dublin, had 
migrated to the land of the Saxon oppressor, and after a residence 
of some years in London, had made acquaintance with a retired 
stockbroker, one John William Dodge, of Bayswater, a good old 
gentleman of the true stockbroking sort, who knew everything 
that needed to be known about his own business and was more 
ignorant of everything outside it than is easily possible to con- 
ceive. Mr. Dodge had a daughter, a girl with rosy cheeks, and 
bright eyes, and red lips, and a bountiful armful of waist; a girl 
with an innocent, affectionate nature, a healthy appetite, a 
natural laugh, and a very jewel-mine of a heart in the way of 
home affections. Miss Dodge had a mother, a fat, homely, 
smiling, sweet-natured old woman, who was a comfortable pro- 
phecy of what her daughter would come to in the space of two 
score years. Mr. O’Hara had been attracted by the charms of 
Miss Dodge; Miss Dodge had in turn been attracted by the 
charms of Mr. O’Hara. The retired stockbroker being appealed 
to, had made strict inquiry into Mr. O’Hara’s financial position 
and prospects, and finding the result of that inquiry eminently 
unsatisfactory, had requested Mr. O’Hara not to call again. Then 
had the roses faded from the cheeks of Miss Dodge, and the 
kindly laughter from her lips, and the merry brightness from her ™ 
eyes. Then had her natural appetite forsaken her, and the pearly 
teeth took to biting nothing but the pale lips to keep them from 
trembling, and to hold down in her father’s presence the foun- 
tain of tears which played so freely in his absence. Then also 
had the once comfortable Mrs. Dodge grown mournful, and the 
wretched Dodge himself had groaned upon his pillow at her 
grisly talk of early graves. 

‘Talk of graves!’ cried the unhappy stockbroker, ‘I wish I 
was in mine. I shall never be allowed to go to sleep until I get 
there.’ 

‘Oh, go to sleep, John,’ Mrs. Dodge responded with natural 
and excusable severity. ‘If that’s what you want, by all means 
go to sleep. Perhaps it’s natural in a father to think of nothing 
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but going to sleep while his only daughter’s sinking into the 
tomb. Oh, certainly, by all means go to sleep, John.’ 

It is characteristic of human nature always to care most for 
the unattainable, and now that Mr. Dodge had permission to 
sleep he did not choose to avail himself of it. He began to 
think in the silent watches of the night—an exercise to which 
he had never greatly accustomed himself—and in his mind’s eye 
he saw his hearth desolate, and he anathematised the insinuating 
O'Hara. He did not in the least relent towards him. What 
right had a man with no money to fall in love with the daughter 
of a retired stockbroker? and what pity did a girl deserve who 
allowed herself to fall in love with a man before she had made 
sure that he could maintain her in honest competence? But 
though Mr. Dodge was fortified against sympathy by these reflec- 
tions, he was not altogether pity-proof, and as he stood before 
his mirror next morning, staring at his own wrinkles, with a hair- 
brush in either hand, he turned suddenly upon his wife and 
spoke. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Dodge, ‘I have been thinking that Fanny 
might be the better of a little change, and I have been turning 
things over in my mind. There’s Hackett has a yacht he wants 
either to let on hire or to sell. Now I think a bit of a sea jaunt 
might freshen her up a bit and do her good. Perhaps,’ he added, 
facing the situation, ‘a little change of scenery might drive that 
Irish scoundrel out of her mind. If something isn’t done you'll 
drive me out of mine between you.’ 

With no great hope on mamma’s part, and no great willing- 
ness or unwillingness on the girl’s side, the retired stockbroker 
made all the necessary arrangements, and before the early 
summer was three weeks older, Mr. Dodge’s family was aboard, 
and bound for a cruise amongst the Shetland and the Orkney 
Islands. 

For a day or two they were all three mournfully unwell, and 
when Mr. Dodge found his sea legs and his sea stomach Miss 
Dodge was still a prisoner in her cabin. At last she came on 
deck, a woeful sight, a sea-green damsel, and she could be per- 
suaded to take no interest in any earthly thing. She ate less 
than ever, and the brand-new rosewood piano Dodge had expressly 
bought for her was left untouched, or the gay tunes the poor 
sad-hearted young thing tried to play quavered mournfully into 
silence under her fingers, and she would run back to her cabin 
and cry there until the solicitous mother followed her. The 
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absent O’Hara had listened to those merry airs, and now their 
cadences called up the sad phantoms of remembrance. 

‘John,’ said Mrs. Dodge, when the experiment of sea-air had 
resolved itself into the most dismal and complete of failures, ‘it’s 
all a mistake. Fanny doesn’t want fresh air. It does her no 
good. She’s breaking her heart over your cruelty.’ 

‘ My cruelty?’ demanded the miserable man. ‘ Did you say 
my cruelty? Go it, Matilda. I am a cruel father, to be sure. 
That’s a cruelty, isn’t it?’ He indicated the piano. ‘ This isa 
cruelty, isn’t it?’ He indicated the yacht, and the smiling land- 
scape which lay in view through the saloon windows. ‘/’m 
enjoying myself, ain’t 1?’ 

Mrs. Dodge relented a little, and put her stout, wifely arm 
about his neck. 

* You don’t mean to be cruel, John,’ she said, crying a little; 
‘but that’s how she feels it, poor thing, and she’s breaking her 
heart over it. And if you don’t relent, she'll die. The sweetest 
child—the best———’ She could go no further. 

‘Have it your own way, said the cruel father. ‘ Marry her 
to any blackguard she chooses to take a fancy to. I won’t have 
it said I killed my child.’ He had to gulp a little, and though 
he tried to bluster, perhaps he loved the pale-cheeked little thing 
his daughter, and longed to see her natural roses bloom again. 
The end of it all was that they put about and ran into Belfast 
harbour, and thence wired to Mr. O’Hara, requesting him to join 
them ; and the little Fanny, learning the reason of their change 
of course from her mother—who, by the way, had promised to 
keep it a secret and could not—began so to blossom again, and 
to smile again, and to play and sing so sweetly her old gay ditties, 
that Mr. Dodge blamed his own precipitancy in yielding, more 
than a little. In a brief space, Mr. O'Hara having contrived to 
raise the wind, came over and was taken aboard the yacht, and 
carried away north, the happy maiden sailing with him to the 
land of love’s full summer. But papa began to have all manner 
of base suspicions, not understanding, in his dull male mind, how 
the sudden change from sickness to health had come about, and 
growing inclined to think that a pretence had been played upon 
him. 

That Dionysius loved Fanny was beyond a doubt. Where is 
the son of Erin who would not love the daughter of a retired 
stockbroker, himself being impecunious? Or where, for that 
matter, is the son of Erin who can resist the soft influence of 
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feminine charms when they are brought near to him? Let no 
wrong be done to Mr. O’Hara’s susceptibilities. He would have 
loved any woman who had a prospect of two thousand a year, as Miss 
Dodge had, and he could have loved Miss Dodge herself without 
a penny if he had been a millionaire and could have felt that he 
could afford it. To embrace a pretty girl and two thousand a 
year in prospective, and present free quarters in a yacht admirably 
found and fitted—to do all this by putting an arm round one 
willing and yielding waist was pleasant, and Mr. O’Hara was easily 
pleased. He talked beautifully, and he was full of poetry. ‘ Roll 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll,’ and ‘ O’er the glad waters 
of the deep blue say,—nobody recited those verses with finer 
emphasis or sweeter expression, Everything was gay and bright 
and beautiful, until at evening, an hour out from Portrush, a 
slight haze came on, and that majestic yacht, the ‘ Lively Fanny’ 
of New York, ran straight into Mr. Dodge’s small craft and cut 
her down. 

There was.a prodigious sounding of fog-horns immediately, 
and boats were lowered with all possible expedition. The big 
yacht, after describing a liberal are, got back to the little one and 
took her in tow; but Mr. Dodge’s hired vessel only survived until 
everybody had been got aboard Colonel Dodge’s ark of refuge and 
most of the valuables had been removed, when she gave a lurch 
and went down in twenty fathoms of water. I am not casting 
any imputation on Mr. O’Hara’s manliness when I record the fact 
that he was dry and that Mr., Mrs., and Miss Dodge were all wet 
through ; and it is a fact that Mr. O’Hara magnificently kicked 
the insolent sailor who declared that he was too frightened to get 
into the boats, and clung to the wreck in a panic of alarm until 
the large vessel came alongside. 

Mr. O’Hara’s dryness gave him an advantage which the 
others lacked, and while Mr. Dodge and his womenfolk were 
hurried below to change their dripping garments, Mr. O’Hara 
remained on deck and distributed his card with an air of 
great importance— Mr. Dionysius O’Hara, Barrister-at-Law, Pump 
Court, Temple,’ from which fact sprung up a habit aboard the 
‘Lively Fanny’ of alluding to the wrecked ladies and Mr. 
Dodge as ‘ Mr. O’Hara’s party.’ He expressed himself to the 
Colonel with much politeness, but told him regretfully that the 
wreck of the yacht must be made the subject of a Board of Trade 
inquiry, and the Colonel responded by declaring his intention of 
paying for the whole shoot, by which Mr. O’Hara understood that 
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he was ready to make good all damages,and to estimate them 
liberally. The Irish barrister was the centre of interest on the 
deck and in the saloon that night, and all vied with all in paying 
courteous attention to the stranger. Now it goes without saying 
that everybody had heard of Colonel Dodge, arid that the voyage 
of the ‘ Lively Fanny’ was a matter of public news and interest, 
her various places of call being specified by special telegram to 
the London journals and most of the provincial organs. So that 
when the Colonel presented Miss Dodge to the gentleman who 
had been so strangely added to the ship’s rating, Mr. O’Hara at 
once knew that he stood in the presence of a lady who was 
probably a better match than nine in ten of the heiresses of 
Europe, and he gazed upon her as a man looks upon that which 
is too good to be attainable. Yet—is the female heart absolutely 
unassailable when its owner has come to forty year? Is a plain 
and rather grim-looking woman any less likely than‘a pretty one 
to find love-making pleasant ? Mr. O’Hara’s experiences had been 
wide and varied, and his impudence was monumental. A woman’s 
heart naturally pines for love—this was his philosophy—a plain 
woman is likely to meet with less of it than a pretty one, and 
therefore to value it the more highly when found—a middle-aged 
woman is always pleased to think herself still capable of inspiring 
a grand passion. If he could only secure a footing he would dare 
it, he declared to himself, though he was not such a fool as to 
drop the steak whilst he plunged into the stream in search of its 
reflection. 

He feigned ignorance of Colonel Dodge’s financial position, 
and he attached himself to Miss Dodge from the first moment. 
When somebody amongst a knot of the more elderly of the 
Colonel’s guests started playfully the question as to the time 
of life at which a woman is most charming, Mr. O’Hara boldly 
declared for the time between thirty-five and forty, and supported 
his position with Irish eloquence. 

‘Spring has its beauties,’ he said, ‘but summer is lovelier; 
and approaching autumn is lovelier still. At five-and-thirty a true 
woman has entered upon the full possession of her charrums. If 
she is beautiful she was never so beautiful as at that happy time, 
and if mere outward beauty has been denoyed her, her heart and 
mind are at their best, her nature has roypened and solidified.’ 

He said much more to the same effect, and if the men smiled 
and took it for an Irishman’s good-tempered and flattering way 
of saying things pleasant to the people in whose society he hap- 
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pened to find himself, you may be pretty sure that middle-aged 
ladies thought none the worse of him for these opinions. 

‘For me own part,’ said Mr. O’Hara, ‘though I am an 
oydoloyser of the six, oy denoy that a woman’s chief charrum is 
ber beauty or her youth. The chief beauty of a woman is her 
intuitive understanding and her power of sympathy. Ye foind 
these in the young, to be sure, but undeveloped. Forty is the 
true marriageable age. At forty a lady knows her own mind.’ 

There was a general laugh at this, and everybody admitted 
that Mr. O’Hara was a gay and agreeable fellow, with a consider- 
able gift of conversational fluency. Addressed to nobody in par- 
ticular it passed lightly enough, and Miss Dodge, descending to 
the ladies’ quarter, was particularly well pleased with the barrister's 
conclusions. Before retiring to rest she made a call upon Mrs. 
and Miss Dodge, and spoke amongst other things of Mr. 
O’Hara’s gaiety. The simple elderly lady and she struck up an 
immediate friendship, and the story of Mr. O’Hara’s devotion was 
told. Miss Dodge the younger lay asleep, looking exceeding 
pretty with her flushed face and brown hair on the white pillow 
under the softened light of the lamp, and Miss Dodge the elder 
was naturally interested in her story. The identity of the 
younger lady’s name with her own also appealed to her sense of 
interest and curiosity. The Dodges of Oleoville, Pa., were of 
old English origin, and the same fountain head may have been 
found for the English and American branches of the family. 

The yacht lay at anchor, with the Giant’s Causeway, like a 
great pier, stretching out to sea in the near distance, and the 
wild Antrim coast lying beautiful in the solemn moonlight, and 
all aboard whose business it was to sleep slept well and tranquilly 
with the exception of Mr. Dodge, whose spirits were perturbed by 
the loss of the yacht and the singular behaviour of Mr. O’Hara. 
Taking it all together, he thought so ill of Mr. O’Hara’s courage 
on the one hand, and his politeness on the other (perhaps Mr. 
O'Hara might have inquired after Mr. Dodge’s well-being if he 
had remembered to think of it), that he meditated a formal 
quarrel with him in the morning, and was prepared to brave wife 
and child in the cause of justice. The barrister knowing nothing 
of this went to sleep and dreamed of dollars, and the little Fanny, 
so lately shipwrecked, dreamed of Mr. O’Hara. When she awoke 
rosy and happy in the morning she scarcely knew what to blame 
for dashing her high spirits, but somehow they were as flat as 
palled soda water, and just as impossible to stir into renewed 
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brightness. It would be too silly to be jealous of an old lady like 
the other Miss Dodge, a lady old enough to be her mother, and 
yet Dionysius did certainly devote himself to that withered 
maiden with a wonderful assiduity. Perhaps it was a manifesta- 
tion of that politeness on which his countrymen so much plume 
themselves, and Dionysius indeed urged as much when the 
Colonel’s sister once or twice led him to the poor little waiting 
Fanny, and after a little while he strayed away again and took 
anew to paying compliments to his hostess, and throwing admir- 
ing glances at her, and behaving altogether in a way eminently 
likely to flatter the feelings of any susceptible virgin lady of forty 
summers. Mr. O’Hara’s Irish blandishments were not without 
effect upon Miss Dodge’s mind, as was proved by a little conversa- 
tion she held with her brother the Colonel that afternoon. 

‘Walker,’ she said, ‘that Irishman’s a thoroughpaced bad 
lot.’ 

‘ What's the matter with him ?’ inquired the Colonel. 

‘He’s engaged, against her father’s wishes, to marry that 
pretty little girl, Walker,’ said the lady; ‘and do you see how 
he’s behavin’? Have you remarked his conduct ?’ 

‘No!’ said the Colonel. ‘ What’s he doing?’ 

‘Well, Walker,’ said the maiden lady, with a slight blush, ‘I 
am getting a little case-hardened, I allow, but I do feel a bit 
ashamed for all that. He’s making eyes at your dollars, Walker.’ 

Now be it said that the Colonel was familiar with this com- 
plaint, and was disposed to give it less ready credence than he 
had once been. Not that he ever professed to doubt it, but he 
thought sometimes that his sister had grown a little too suspicious 
of the politeness of the male sex. 

‘T’ll lay an eye upon him,’ said the Colonel, and he did so. 
Miss Dodge presented herself on duty where two or three young 
ladies were busy with sketchbooks, pencil, and colours, transfer- 
ring the Giant’s Causeway and his scenic accessories to paper, and 
one young gentleman had an easel set up and a square yard of 
canvas on it, and a wonderful shining assortment of new tubes 
of colour, and palettes and brushes as yet stainless. The little 
Fanny was smiling near him, for Dionysius was at her elbow, and 
the sun shone again as it does in such conditions for tender- 
hearted young ladies. But the sunshine without and within was 
doomed once more to be clouded, for the polite Dionysius lost not 
a moment in sliding to the side of the lady with the dollars, 
The lady of the dollars received him with unexpected gentleness 
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and affability, and little by little she moved away from the knot 
of loungers who surrounded the amateurs of art, Mr. O’Hara 
following and growing more openly complimentary as he followed. 
She smiled at his compliments, at some of them she turned her 
head away ;—the poor little Fanny at a distance felt her heart 
sink and sicken when the dollared lady coquettishly smote Mr. 
O’Hara with her fan. The Colonel, with his back against the 
mainmast and a cigar between his lips, smiled outright as he 
watched the pair together, but his sallow face took another ex- 
pression when he happened to glance at the little girl and saw 
how pale she grew and how woebegone the pretty face was. 

It was a haleyon day for Mr. O’Hara, and the brightest hopes 
warmed his impressionable heart. He was so thoughtful and 
considerate as to cast some of his own joy upon the little Fanny, 
for when her elderly namesake had withdrawn, he devoted him- 
self to his fiancée as warmly as ever. 

‘Dion,’ said the girl in tremulous affection and anger, ‘ why 
do you pay so much attention to that old woman ?’ 

‘Me dorlin’, cried Mr. O’Hara, in tenderest accents, ‘I trust 
Iam a gentleman. I hope that me future wife will love me none 
the less that I denoy meself the charrum of her society in order 
to be polite to an elderly and unattractive lady whose brother is 
compelled to entertain the party to which I belong, under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar, and so likely to be disagreeable to him 
unless they are softened by the ameliorations of gentlemanly con- 
duct.’ 

What could any little girl say to that? She felt that she had 
a right to be happy again, and confessed that she had been 
foolishly jealous. She owned in her affectionate simple way that 
she should be jealous of anything or anybody who came be- 
tween her and her Dion, and her Dion answered sympathetically 
that he knew the value of her affection and appreciated its tender- 
ness. 

* At the pace he’s goin’,’ said the Colonel’s sister to the Colonel, 
‘it won’t take him long to do the distance, Walker, and that’s a 
fact.’ 

‘I don’t think it will,’ said the Colonel in reply. 

There is nothing so killing as moonlight when you want to 
make love, and the insinuating O’Hara was fully aware of Luna’s 
favourable influences. Mr. Dodge had not yet exploded, but was 
nursing his wrath to keep it warm, and O’Hara knew no more 
than that he was grumpy, a condition so common with the 
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retired stockbroker in his relations with his daughter’s lover, 
that Mr, O’Hara disregarded it. If Mr. Dodge were grumpy 
Colonel Dodge was wonderfully suave and smiling, and his sister 
was gay and at times languishing. They had music on deck 
that evening in the moonlight, and Mr. O’Hara did his insinuating 
utmost. 

There are undoubtedly men in the world to whom it would not 
have been easy to slip away from the side of the confiding little 
woman who clung to Mr. O’Hara’s arm, and looked up to him with 
so tender and timid a smile, but he found no difficulty in it. It 
was but to say ‘ Excuse me for a moment, me heart’s delight,’ and 
to slip away to the place where the elder Miss Dodge stood ex- 
pectant of him, leaning her hard elbows on the rail of the vessel 
und looking at the reflection of the moonlight as it danced and 
shimmered in the water. The little Fanny stood and watched 
with a misgiving of which she was more than half ashamed. 
Surely she could trust her Dion after their interview of that 
afternoon, and all the kind and reassuring words he had spoken. 
He had called the wealthy Miss Dodge ‘an elderly and unattrac- 
tive lady,’ and though the little Fanny was rather disposed to like 
the wealthy Miss Dodge, the words had been sweet to her. Naturally 
she wanted her Dion to think poorly of all womanly attractions 
but her own. After what he had said to her she would never, 
never, never be jealous any more. But why did he stay so long, 
and why did he lean in an attitude of so much tender interest 
over the figure of the lady ? She would not be jealous, Jealousy 
was a wicked passion surely, and surely there was nothing wicked 
in this sick sinking at the heart. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, not greatly caring to know what emotions 
troubled the childish breast of his fiancée, made warmer and 
warmer love to the elder Miss Dodge’s dollars. 

‘Oi am afraid,’ said the insinuating young man, ‘lest ye | 
should catch cold, Miss Dodge. Shall we paece the deck for a 
whoile ?’ 

There was so tender an interest in the tone that the speech, 
simple as it was, spoke volumes to Miss Dodge’s ears, The vessel 
swayed ever so little, and when Dion offered the lady his arm as 
a support there was no reason apparent in the world against her 
acceptance of his aid. The little Fanny stayed behind with her 
heartache, and there was shadow beneath the topgallant forecastle. 
The promenaders paused there, and somehow by cunning accident 


Mr. O’Hara’s hand touched the hand that rested on his arm. 
cc2 
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Miss Dodge made no motion of resentment, and the gentleman 
dared to allow his fingers to rest fora little time. Still Miss 
Dodge made no motion of resentment, and the thrill of assured 
victory shot through his heart as he took the bony digits gently 
and drew them further through his arm. It was scarcely worth 
while to finesse any longer, and he took to kissing the hand with 
ardour. 

‘Mr. O’Hara !’ said the lady, ‘ you alarm me.’ 

‘Loveliest of women!’ returned Mr. O’Hara, and, with Irish 
fervour, set an arm about her waist, and kissed the hand anew. 
Miss Dodge trembled a little and escaped him. ‘ Ye floy,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘ loike the startled fawn.’ 

‘I must leave you,’ said the lady. ‘If you value my regard, 
Mr. O'Hara, don’t follow me.’ 

‘Tis a bitter sentence,’ said Dionysius, ‘but to hear you is to 
obey you.’ He knew that the style of love-making he employed 
was a little antiquated, but then so was the lady, and the dégagé 
style could never have won her. Miss Dodge went below, and 
Dionysius felt himself a conqueror, and sunned himself in the 
most splendid auriferous dreams. 

The rapidity of his success astonished him, and might have led 
him to have doubts of its reality if he had not had experience of 
easy conquests. It was not that an elderly maiden lady per- 
mitted her waist to be squeezed or her hand to be kissed. That 
was common enough in his varied knowledge of the sex, and he 
had kissed more hands and squeezed more waists than I should 
like to mention. The thing that astonished him was that a lady 
so susceptible and so prodigiously well to do had never been 
carried by love’s assault before this. 

Now whilst he ogled and sighed and the lady yielded to his 
blandishments, he evolved a scheme so safe and easy that he 
laughed to think of it. He knew very well that the Colonel might 
be in the way, and he knew very well that if once he committed 
himself to the Colonel’s sister, Mr. Dodge would only be too glad 
for a chance to withdraw his daughter. There was just a risk of 
losing both, but in the identity of the names of the two ladies he 
thought he saw a way of perfect safety. I wish it were in my 
power to give you the letter (which was a masterpiece in its way), 
but unluckily the Colonel burned it. That night Dionysius sat 
down and penned an epistle which might fall into the hands of 
either lady and seem addressed to herself, and in it he begged 
- for the companionship of the most charming of her sex on the 
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trip to the Causeway next morning, when he had something to say 
on which the whole happiness of his future depended. Now, if he 
were too precipitate with the dollared lady (you must remember 
how brief was the time in which he had to move and how delicate 
his position was whilst he was aboard the same yacht with his two 
innamorate), and if the dollared lady should show his letter to the 
Colonel, it would be pretty easy to declare that it had been intended 
for the younger ; and if, on the other hand, the recipient of the 
letter was pleased with it—as he thought she would be—he was 
pleasantly provided for for life. 

He found the elder Miss Dodge’s own woman, ard he tipped 
her with a sovereign and bade her give the letter he had written 
to Miss Dodge—not to her mistress, for he must be able, in view 
of possibilities, to declare that he was unacquainted with the 
woman’s special position—but simply to Miss Dodge. The woman 
smiled and took the tip and tlie letter. She ‘had taken many 
tips and many letters, as it happened, for Miss Dodge’s dollars 
were not for the first time approached that evening, and she gave 
the billet to her mistress. 


‘Tl kick him overboard this minute!’ said the Colonel. 

‘Not yet, Walker,’ said the maiden lady.. ‘It’s addressed to 
Miss Fanny Dodge, and there’s not a word in it that mightn’t 
have been written to the other Miss Fanny Dodge, and that’s 
where the scoundrel has the pull. But you see that projectin’ 
point of land this side the Giant's Causeway, Walker?’ The 
Colonel nodded. ‘You can boot him there, if you like to follow 
and to be sure that there’s no mistake.’ The Colonel smiled and 
lit a fresh cigar. 


‘I should take it as a particular favour,’ said Colonel Dodge to 
Mr. Dodge, ‘ if you and your wife and daughter would accompany 
me upon this little trip, sir. I think I shall have something of 
unusual interest to show you.’ 


‘You really meant the note for me, Mr. O’Hara?’ said the 
maiden lady blushing. If she did not blush she hid her face 
behind her fan, and that did as well. She certainly had some 
sign of emotion to screen. . 

‘Can ye doubt it, madam?’ said Mr. O'Hara. ‘Oh, let me 
throw the cold conventions to the wind—let me call ye Fanny!’ 
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‘Who could have fallen in love so soon as you profess to have 
done?’ she asked. ‘* How am I to believe you ?’ 

‘Cruel beauty!’ cried Mr. O’Hara; ‘why do ye doubt me? 
I loved you from the hour I first beheld ye.’ 

‘IT reckon you may come down now, Walker,’ said Miss Dodge. 

‘I reckon I may,’ said the Colonel’s voice in answer, and as 
Mr. O’Hara turned with a startled jump, he saw a gaunt figure rise 
on the rock below which all his ardours had been poured into the 
dollared Jady’s ears. The Colonel came leisurely down the uneven 
stony slope. 

‘TI suppose I may come as well,’ said Mr. Dodge, the retired 
stockbroker, in accents which belied the mildness of his words. 

‘ Ladies,’ said the Colonel, ‘ you had better withdraw. This is 
a case in which no impression can be hoped for without the aid of 
gutta percha.’ 

It was one thing to think that Dionysius was true and break- 
ing his heart in absence, and another to know that he was a 
shameless money-hunter who had been deservedly chastised. An 
honest young gentleman on the Stock Exchange—he may be 
something of a phenomenon, but there he is—with a good heart, a 


decent income, and an unexceptionable moustache, has long since 
found a way to console the little Fanny, and when the two were 
marriel the other day, the bride received as a wedding present 
such a parure of pearls as no retired stockbroker ever gave his 
daughter in this world. This was a token of friendship and good- 
will from an elderly maiden lady, of whom Mr. Dodge never 
speaks except as the ‘ Lively Fanny.’ 


D. Curistize Murray. 





Lord Lyndhurst." 


IY\HIS large and (to many readers) most interesting volume is 

less a biography of the very eminent lawyer and statesman 
whose name it bears, than a prolonged speech of counsel for the 
defence. And though it would be most unfair to say that Sir 
Theodore Martin has no case, for he has one which is at least 
arguable, he has not, assuredly, forgot the proverbial instruetion 
to abuse the Plaintiff’s attorney. 

It was regrettable that Lord Campbell should have left behind 
him, for posthumous publication, his ill-natured biography of a 
man (two men for that matter) with whom through many years 
he had lived in more or less friendly relations. It was not like the 
old Lord Chancellor’s usual amiability; and it revealed a streak 
in his character which is not shown in his own Life. But it may 
be frankly said that Campbell’s theory of Lyndhurst’s character 
and career is substantially that which was widely accepted among 
those concerned in the Law thirty-five or forty years ago, when 
Lyndhurst was Lord Chancellor (not of England, but of Great 
Britain, as his biographer ought to know) for the third time, under 
Sir Robert Peel. Justly or unjustly, in jest or earnest, he was 
continually called Mephistopheles. In certain moods (the writer, 
us a boy, saw him continually) he looked like the name. Finan- 
cially and morally, strange stories were current concerning him: 
though the smoke may have been without the smallest fire. “As 
for his transcendent ability there never was difference of opinion. 
The Yankee, of Irish extraction, who entered the House of Lords 
by his own merit and good-luck, the only man who ever bore 
the title which he made famous and which died with him, was 
by far the greatest speaker in that assemblage of hereditary legis- 
lators. 

If earnestness of conviction and consistency of political creed, 
blamelessness of life and financial solvency were in truth cha- 
racteristic of this most outstanding man, it can but be said that 
he was cruelly belied, and that by soine of his greatest admirers. 


'A Life of Lord Lyndhurst: from Letters and Papers in possession of his 
Fumily. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, London: John Murray. 1883, 
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The stories current were not merely the cackle of young Templars: 
we have heard counsel and solicitors of the highest standing 
lament over what they stated as facts. Lord Denman, Chief 
Justice of England when Lyndhurst was Chancellor (was it not 
yesterday we saw the two, first and second in the procession up 
Westminster Hall at the beginning of Term?), thought badly of 
Lyndhurst’s honesty : Sir Theodore Martin cannot imagine why. 
Certainly the Chief Justice knew the Chancellor well, and had 
known him long. Lord Campbell's estimate (he succeeded Denman 
as Chief Justice of England) is only too well known. And legal 
documents, accessible to all, enabled everyone to know whether 
at a certain stage in his life Mr. Copley paid his debts. The 
writer remembers hearing a distinguished barrister say that when 
he was a youth, it used to be said that the letter C, in a certain 
list, was fully represented by the names of Copley and another, also 
distinguished, though a good deal less so. Over many years, and 
into an utterly different mode of life, stories crowd upon the 
writer's memory. They may have been quite untrue: but young 
students of law believed them. And it is a serious thing when 
all these and more are given currency on handsome pages by a 
man known to be truthful in other things; who filled the most 
conspicuous places in the law, and who died in the very highest. 
We will grant the present biographer that these legends, or 
traditions, ought not to have been perpetuated by Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, even if they were all true. 

Sir Theodore Martin, as a biographer, is above all things 
Thorough. Everything Lord Lyndhurst said or did was right. 
Everything said or done by anybody who differed from him was 
wrong. Lord Campbell, we are assured over and over, did not know 
Lyndhurst intimately or well. This very doubtful assurance is 
reiterated in a fashion which painfully recalls Mrs. Smith in some 
little country town declaring ‘ We don’t know the Browns in the 
least.’ But Sir Theodore Martin did not know Lord Lyndhurst at 
all. Doubtless the only reason why the present biographer names 
no fault in his hero, is because he could see none. One thing in 
the Life certainly needs explanation extremely. The last passage 
in the varied career, when the man of four-score and ten came 
under the influence of devout and earnest folk, generally Low 
Church in their yiews, and grew (we willingly believe) sincerely 
religious, is related very slightly. The writer could record facts 
at once most interesting and quite reliable concerning those days: 
but such matters are too sacred and intimate for the printed page, 
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It may, however, be said, that it was not that the great lawyer's 
faculties were enfeebled: when his heart was so touched, his head 
was clear and keen as ever. But we have in the present Life a 
portion of a funeral sermon preached by the Rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the Sunday after Lyndhurst was buried. It 
seems all right: save for the statement that Lyndhurst’s ‘re- 
pentance was fervent.’ This is hard to understand. For if Sir 
Theodore Martin be right, we cannot see what Lyndhurst had to 
repent of. 

We will not be ruffled by controversy. One is rubbed against 
the grain continually in reading the volume by its polemic tone. 
Sir Theodore Martin, we know, felt he had to do what he has 
done. But we wish somebody else had been selected for a task 
so invidious. It is painful to finda brother Scot accusing the 
last Scotch Chancellor of malice, meanness and wilful falsehood, 
in a fashion incapable of acceptance by such as knew Lord 
Campbell. It was not well that current gossip should be per- 
petuated: and Sir Theodore Martin, we think, has fully succeeded 
in proving that a good deal of that gossip was what gossip fre- 
quently is. But the character and career of this illustrious man 
wiJl remain as matter of debate: and conflicting views may be 
held in entire good faith. Nothing would be easier than to 
answer a great deal that Sir Theodore Martin has said: and some 
of his arguments are the weakest we remember ever to have read 
or heard. We pass wholly away from a painful and unworthy 
squabble: lamenting much that the late Rector of the University 
of St. Andrews should have been induced to give a large volume 
to blackening (so far as he could) the most successful St. Andrews 
student of the last half-century; and one whom we are able to 
declare, on evidence which to ourselves is irresistible, to have 
been (at least in his later years) one of the most kindly of men. 

The portrait of Lord Lyndhurst at the beginning of the 
volume shows the man in his prime, and gives his pleasantest 
aspect. Even in it, he does not look a man to be trifled with. 
He became early bald: and that profusion of brown hair is a wig. 
Towards the end of the book, you have a photograph of the same 
face, at the age of eighty-nine: but still there is the youthful 
wig. The writer remembers, as a boy, grieving that he wore it: 
and one remembers the careful deliberation with which he fixed 
his hat on his head, when he had taken it off in answer to a young 
Templar’s reverent salutation : all necessitated by that regrettable 
wig. Once upon a time, that face was seen by the writer on 
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most days of his life; when his life was one inconceivable now. 
The awful day came, on which, having waited in Lincoln’s Inn Hall 
to the rising of the Court, the writer (aged fifteen), the hall being 
entirely deserted for a few minutes, climbed up and sat himself 
down in the Chancellor’s chair; and thence surveyed the prospect 
and thought it extremely agreeable. Vividly comes back a day, 
the first day of Term, on which he beheld the procession of Judges 
in Westminster Hall. There were great men then on the Bench 
and at the Bar. Abinger was Chief Baron, Tindal Chief Justice 
of the C.P. Cresswell was a puisne Judge only: the bent figure 
of Baron Gurney passes, with the keen eyes and the great eagle 
beak. And the Attorney-General was Follett: Follett who is fast 
being forgotten: as noble a Roman as was among them all. But 
the great sight was the Chancellor. In Church dignity, the 
greatest comes last: humility is the special virtue there. But at 
Westminster, the Chancellor was first: arrayed in glory: and 
looking worthy of any conceivable earthly elevation.. He was 
seventy at least: surely there is some mistake in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s statement of his age, which is two years at least less 
than what we used to believe. Before him went the mace-bearer 
and the purse-bearer: the long train was borne behind him by 
some official well paid for the duty by a grateful country. The 
Chancellor walked very lame, and looked thin and worn: you 
would not have guessed that he was appointed to live to ninety- 
two. But the face was not to be forgot. Bodily pain, possibly, 
on that day exacerbated its expression: but if ever human being 
looked Mephistopheles, Lord Lyndhurst did so then. One, learned 
in the law, as the slight figure went by, whispered to the writer 
just that one word. And yet it is quite certain that in his home, 
and specially to his mother and his sisters, he was a playful, 
joyous and affectionate man. But indeed Lyndhurst was at least 
two different men, and these remarkably unlike one another. 

His father came from Boston, U.S.A., to London at the 
beginning of the American war: while as yet there were no U.S.A. 
And though a struggling artist, best known by the picture called 
(by a transparent sham) ‘The Death of Lord Chatham in the 
House of Lords,’ he was able to send his son John Singleton 
Copley to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he was second 
wrangler, though he had neglected his mathematics : with ordin- 
ary diligence he would have been senior wrangler. For he had 
worked at mathematics just nine months. The father lived in 
George Street, Hanover Square; in a house in which the famous 
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son lived nearly all his life, and in which he died. Lord Lynd- 
hurst bought the next house also, and made the two into one, 
suited to his dignified position. But the dwelling in which he 
lived cannot now be found: the two houses were sold at his 
death for 18,000/., and pulled down to give place to a large new 
one. This ought not to have beer. Young Copley’s tastes would 
have made him an architect: he arranged for himself the throwing- 
together of the houses: and to the last, visiting any great mansion, 
took pleasure in showing how much more should have been made 
of it. 

When away, the youth wrote curious formal letters home: 
though a devoted son, he addressed his mother as Madam. He 
became Fellow of Trinity: and as Travelling Bachelor revisited 
the United States. One is sick of the question whether he was a 
Republican in his youth. His father was one. Why might not 
John have been one ; and why should he not change? While in 
America he proposed to a young lady, who would not have him. 
Coming home, he practised as a Pleader, under the Bar: it must 
have been very irksome to one who hated writing. His home 
life with his parents and one devoted sister was happy: but his 
prospects in the Law were gloomy: and in his thirty-first year, 
that he might not lose his fellowship, he thought seriously of the 
Church. So did Mr. Connop Thirlwall: each was led to a right 
decision. Copley was called to the Bar on June 18, 1804, being 
thirty-two, if (as Sir T. Martin tells us) he was born in 1772. 
The year generally given has been 1770. It was constantly 
thrown in his face that when called, he was ‘a Whig and some- 
thing more,’—a Jacobin. Campbell and Denman both declared 
this of their own knowledge: and the Chancellor’s contradictions 
were not quite explicit. He vehemently declared that he had 
never been a member of any political society : nobody said he had 
been. And he added that he had been of no political creed at all 
till he entered Parliament at the age of forty-five: which in that 
stirring period of the world’s history was a singular experience 
for so wonderfully bright and clever a man,—an _ experience 
almost without parallel. But Lyndhurst never declared he had 
been a Tory before he was forty-five. In these days of rapidly- 
changing views, the question of his consistency is of less interest. 
And if Lyndhurst (on his own showing) was not a Tory till he 
attained that maturity, he was a very decided Tory ever after- 
wards, 

He attended Court with great regularity. We havea touching 
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sketch of Copley as he appeared at Westminster in those days, 
quoted from Mr. Burnet :— 

‘Like Romilly, Copley was destined to remain a spectator 
‘rather than an actor for many weary years before attracting 
‘public notice: and I well remember him in the old Court of 
‘Common Pleas always occupying the same seat, at the extremity 
‘of the second circle of the Bar, without paper or book before 
‘him, but looking intently—I had almost said savagely—(for 
‘his look at this time bore somewhat of the appearance of an 
‘eagle’s)—at the Bench before him, watching even the least 
‘ movement of a witness or other party in the cause, or treasuring 
‘up the development of the legal arguments brought forward by 
‘the eminent men who then formed the inner circle of the Bar 
‘of the learned Serjeants.’ 

Not one of them within a hundred miles in ability of the 
poor briefless junior who, with a heart sick with hope deferred, 
sat day after day and year after year behind them: the keen 
intellect wearing deeper lines in that keen face. The savage 
expression, noted by Mr. Burnet, impressed most of those who 
saw Copley sitting unemployed in Court. ‘I remember him 
‘ well,’ said an ancient clerk to the writer, ‘ sitting in the Common 
‘ Pleas at Guildhall when he was Mr. Serjeant Copley, with not 
‘very much to do: ab, it was an awfully sour face.’ He did not 
know how near brilliant success was drawing to him: doubtless 
he had many a day gone home from Court with the feeling that 
he was a miserable failure. The outspoken Lord Campbell teils 
us how his heart was nearly broken: the more secretive Lyndhurst 
kept his sorrows to himself. But they were there: and they 
looked out from that savage face. The lines they left were there, 
when the writer used to gaze on him with inexpressible admiration 
in his pride of place as Lord Chancellor. 

But the time and chance which he often thought would never 
come, came at last: and Copley was far more than equal to them. 
And they were not so long in coming, after all. For he was 
called in 1804, being thirty-two (let us accept Sir T. Martin’s 
age); and in 1813, being forty-one, he became a Serjeant-at-law. 
His rising fame, and increasing income, brought gladness to the 
house of his father, who was now breaking down in health and in 
estate, and who died in 1815. He died, burdened with debt. 
His son took upon himself all the poor painter’s debts, and paid 
them to the last penny. And his sister, who probably never 
saw the fierce look of the C. P., but knew the loving smile that 
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gladdened all in George Street, where he managed to dine almost 
daily, however busy, writes, plainly writing from the heart, that 
Copley was ‘the kindest and best of brothers and sons.’ There 
are many kind brothers and sons. But surely he must have been 
among the very best of them. How came he to show that 
truculent look to the world? Ah, there were two men in him, as 
there are in most men. 

It has been said that he did his business at the Bar carelessly. 
It does not follow that his business would have left him, even 
had it been so. And it appears certain that he sometimes put 
on the listless Melbourne manner. In speaking, his rule was 
never to say a word too much. Writing was painful to him: and 
he trusted, more and more, to a memory like Macaulay’s, like 
Follett’s. He could make a speech extending to hours, crammed 
with dates and facts and descriptions of machinery, never looking 
at a note, and never making a blunder. Sometimes an opponent 
corrected him: the page was turned up: Copley was always 
right. 

Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister. Though not brilliant 
himself, he knew a brilliant man; and he brought Copley into 
Parliament in 1818. Of course, when the Premier gave a man at 
the bar a seat in Parliament, no compact had to be put in words, 
either as to work or to reward. And now, at forty-six, Copley, hitherto 
unattached politically, became a Tory. He remained one to the end. 
H[e soon spoke in Parliament ; where charges of political ratting 
were thrown in his face, as they were to the close of his career. 
Next year, he was made Chief Justice of Chester: an anomalous 
judicial office, held without quitting the Bar. And the same 
year, 1819, he married, being forty-seven, an attractive widow 
whose years are oddly stated as ‘between twenty and thirty.’ 
Young ladies would say the margin is considerable. It was after 
this that so distinguished and so moderate a man as Scarlett 
stated the old charge that Copley had been in earlier times a 
Jacobin : a charge already made in the strongest terms by Denman 
and Campbell: Denman, on one occasion, meeting Copley’s re- 
pudiation with the flattest contradiction the English language 
supplies. No doubt the sting of the accusation lay in this, that 
it was suggested that Copley had not honestly changed his belief, 
but had turned his coat for political preferment. Yet if ever 
mortal appeared to express the opinions which were necessitated by 
his nature, it was when Copley preached the doctrines of Toryism. 
And one has known such a change as that ascribed to Lyndhurst 
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frankly avowed, with a cheery cynicisin, by a highly respectable 
man. He did not, indeed, become Lord Chancellor. But he 
became a Judge. 

In 1819, still forty-seven, Copley was Solicitor-General: only 
fifteen years at the Bar. The eagle-face in the back bench, 
glaring at the Judge, need not have been, had he but known. 
He was Solicitor, Gifford being Attorney-General, at the Queen’s 
trial. Sir T. Martin, with pathos, tells how the Ministers felt it 
went against their ‘ instincts as gentlemen’ to undertake such a 
prosecution. But the ‘first gentleman’ insisted: and, we fancy, 
lived to regret it. Brougham and Denman, every one knows, were 
the leading counsel for the defence. Denman, in his speech, said 
something which was understood as likening George IV. to Nero. 
It is amusing to see how the courtly biographer talks about this: 
just as if George IV., for his time and place, was not every whit 
as good as Nero. Copley’s ‘ blood was chilled with horror’ at the 
all but blasphemous suggestion, touching ‘all that is sacred and 
‘venerable in this empire: against the constitution—against the 
‘ Sovereign, and so on. It may have been necessary for Copley 
to speak of such a being as George IV. as ‘ sacred and venerable’ 
in 1820. But to rake up and re-publish that sort of thing in 
1883 is a very remarkable proceeding. Those were the days in 
which Bishop Watson of Llandaff sunk to the lowest point of 
abjectness when he wrote a crawling letter of congratulation to be 
laid before the Duke of York on the joyful occasion of his having 
fought a duel and not been shot. But in this year of grace 1883, 
you may find Watson’s behaviour spoken of as it deserves by a 
very different occupant of the Episcopal Bench, the eloquent and 
honest Bishop Thorold of Rochester.' 

In 1825, Sir John Copley was Attorney-General. And so bril- 
liant were his appearances in Parliament, so outstandingly eminent 
was he in his party, that some thought he should be the next 
Tory Premier. Now honours came fast upon him. In 1826, he 
was elected member for the University of Cambridge. The same 
year he was raised to the Bench as Master of the Rolls; still 
retaining his seat in the Commons: an anomalous state of 
matters, no longer possible. Only for eight months did he hold 
that office: and in the spring of 1827 he became Lord Chancellor, 
under Canning. If Sir T. Martin’s dates are right, he was only 
fifty-five. It was not the rocket-like rise of Follett: but it was 


1 The Yoke of Christ. By A. W. Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
London : Isbister, 1883, P. 44, 
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éarly for one called to the Bar at thirty-two. He was to have 
been Lord Ashbourne, but he thought of a very familiar and 
ludicrous ‘association with the name; and he became Lord 
Lyndhurst, having no tie whatever to either place. It seems to 
have cheered him that the Great Seal was committed to him with 
warm expressions of confidence by so competent an authority as 
George IV. And the biographer has thought it worth while to 
record this. There is but.one account of his stately appearance 
in the robes of office. But when he laid them aside, he rishéd 
into mufti in a fashion which scandalised the grave Judges of that 
epoch. White trousers, tucked into his boots, are~ specially 
recorded: and friends and enemies agree in saying that he 
looked much liker a cavalry officer than a Judge. He soon made 
Brougham and Campbell King’s Counsel: but there was delay 
and difficulty in obtaining the coveted silk for Denman. The 
King was King, after all: and he remembered with great 
bitterness having been likened to Nero. Nor does it seem that 
the Chancellor risked the royal favour by pressing Denman’s 
claims very urgently: it was the Duke of Wellington who man- 
aged matters. ‘I’ve got it for you, Denman,’ were the hero’s 
remarkable words: ‘but by G——— it was the toughest job I 
ever had.’ But the wrath of George IV. did not prevent Denman 
from becoming his brother’s Attorney-General and Chief-Justice. 
There are conflicting accounts on the momentous question whether 
Lyndhurst and Peel ever really liked one another. But it appears 
quite established that when Sir John Campbell, being Attorney- 
General, complained to Lyndhurst that he was opposing in the 
Lords a measure to which his leader had assented in the Commons, 
the ex-keeper of George IV.’s conscience used the chivalrous and 
highly-becoming words, ‘Peel! What’s Peel to me? D 
Peel!’ But Lyndhurst, in his first Chancellorship, did one 
graceful act : he made Sydney Smith a Canon of Bristol. 

The Chancellor was, as his biographer puts it, ‘careless about 
money.’ But he contradicts the familiar story, that at some 
State dinner party, certain among the men-servants were sheriffs’ 
officers disguised in livery. Accusations were cast abroad that 
Lyndhurst had received large sums not easily distinguishable 
from bribes: and these attacks continued for years. But one is 
pleased to think that Sir T. Martin is entirely successful in show- 
ing them to have been purely calumnious. All parties should 
rejoice in the clearing of the character of such a man from charges 
so degrading. Nor need the question be debated as to the eon- 
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sistency of those who yielded Roman Catholic Emancipation. It 
had to be done: that was plain. And Lyndhurst never pretended 
to like it. His predecessor, old Lord Eldon, who by his scandalous 
delays often succeeded in deciding against both parties in a Chan- 
cery suit, did not like the prompt goings on now: and would 
have brought civil war upon Ireland rather than yield the 
Catholic claims. It was not dignified when one who had occupied 
the woolsack for more than twenty-five years, ended a speech in 
the Lords by loudly declaring that he would not be put down by 
Lyndhurst, ‘nor by twenty such.’ Quiet men, never exposed to 
the provocations of fierce debate, do not know what unhappy 
exhibitions they might have made of themselves. In one 
instance, Eldon was beyond question right: and in relating the 
circumstances, Sir T. Martin shows himself abroad in his Church 
History in a way rather sad in the Rector of a Scotch University. 
Lord Eldon had stated that ‘he had not been able to find that the 
‘Catholics would admit the Established Church of this country to 
‘be a part of the Christian Church.’ This, Sir T. Martin thinks, 
was ‘not fighting fairly within the house itself’ Lyndhurst, he 
assures us, could not stand it: and ‘it was easy to disprove the 
‘assertion out of the mouths of the Catholics themselves, and 
‘the Chancellor did so in a few vigorous sentences.’ We do not 
know what individual Catholics may have said. But every soul of 
decent education ought to know where to find the authoritative 
teaching of the Roman Church, which is binding upon all its 
members. And it is not more certain that two and two make 
four, than that the Roman Church does not recognise the Church 
of England, or any other Church of the Reformation, as part of 
the Christian Church. Lord Eldon was perfectly right: Lord 
Lyndhurst was grossly wrong. The obiter dicta of this or that 
Roman Catholic are of no account whatever: when they flatly con- 
tradict the infallible teaching of their Church. And if you will 
go to individuals, there is no more illustrious Catholic than one con- 
vert who said that not merely he could not acknowledge the Anglican 
Church to be a church at all, but that he could not imagine how 
he ever thought it one. Sir T. Martin must glance into the 
Decrees and Canons of Trent. Any St. Andrews professor could 
get him a sight of the not very recondite document in question. 
All concerned in the Law know how Lyndhurst, on the fall 
of the Wellington Administration, broke through all tradition 
by accepting the office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. For 
reasons not alluded to by his biographer, the step was severely 
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remarked on: and when Brougham, resigning the Great Seal, 
proposed to do the like, the outery which arose made the thing 
impossible. Certainly Lyndhurst made that court popular with 
lawyers as it had never been before. The curious relations between 
Lyndhurst and Brougham after the latter had been thrown over- 
board, for most sufficient reasons, by Lord Melbourne’s Goverr - 
ment, are matter of not very pleasant history. We all know 
what Lyndhurst really thought of Brougham, or at least said of 
him. ‘ Well, how long will the Chancellor speak, eh? We shall 
have some good fun from him. What lies he will tell, and how 
he will misrepresent everything! Come, let’s have our tea, that 
we mayn’t miss him, eh?’ Yet Sir T. Martin cannot under- 
stand how Lyndhurst got his nickname. And the account of 
Lyndhurst’s part in the legislation as to marriages with wives’ 
sisters is very inaccurate. The history is accurately given in Sir 
E. Beckett’s Life of Bishop Lonsdale of Lichfield. But it is needless 
to follow further a career so familiar, in its main outlines, to all 
fairly-read Englishmen. As in Dr. O. W. Holmes’ charming story, 
the serpent nature died out of Elsie Venner with advancing time, 
so did the Mephistopheles element fade away from the aged Lord 
Lyndhurst: and only kindness and sweetness, and the most 
sensitive consideration for the feelings of others, remain in the 
memory of those who ministered to him at the last. ‘* Happy ? 
Yes, happy: supremely happy!’ these were the final words. 
The saintliest of human beings have rarely been permitted so 
triumphant a close. 


A. K. H. B. 
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Colonus. 


9. , came es 
evinmov, Eeve, Tarde xopas 
ikov Ta KpaTioTa yas emavAd, K.T.A. 


\ AS this the noble dwelling-place he sings, 

| Fair-steeded, glistening land, which once t’adorn 
Gold-reinéd Aphrodite did not scorn, 

And where blithe Bacchus kept his revellings ? 


O Time and Change, of all those goodly things, 

Of coverts green, by nightingales forlorn 

Loved well, of flower-bright fields from morn to morn 
New water’d by Cephissus’ sleepless springs, 


What now survives? This stone-capt mound, the plain 
Sterile and bare, these meagre groves of shade, 
Pale hedges, the scant stream unfed by rain: 





No more? The Genius of the Place replied ; 
Still blooms inspired Art though Nature fade: 
The memory of Colonus has not died. 


G. WOTHERSPOON. 


Virgil and Agriculture in Tuscany. 


GRICULTURE in Italy, at least in Tuscany, has changed so 
little since old Virgil sang, that his descriptions would pass 
muster with any peasant of the present day. The ‘ hardy rustic’ 
still goes into the woods and seeks for an elm or, by preference, 
an oak, to fashion into a plough-beam, for a ‘ stanga’ or ‘ stiva,’ 
stegola (handle), not less than eight feet long, and for the earth- 
boards, called ‘ orecchi,’ awrés (ears), and also for the share-beams 
with double backs, called ‘dentale a due dorsi,’ duplici aptan- 
tur dentalia dorso, which hold the ‘ gombere,’ vomero, or large 
iron coulter for breaking up the earth, and the ‘ vangheggiola ’ or 
smaller one for making furrows for sowing. On the slopes of the 
hills of Fiesole the whole plough is often called ‘ bombero,’ 
instead of ‘aratro.’ The yoke is rudely made of lime or beech, 
and the capacious chimney of the peasant’s house still affords 
room for seasoning the wood. 

The ‘ aja,’ or threshing-floor is still made solid with potter’s 
clay, and beaten hard. Virgil recommends a huge roller, which 
is an unknown implement in Tuscany. The careful peasant still 
picks and chooses beans, maize, and such large seeds one at a 
time by hand, and the ancient theory that a fine crop of bloom 
on the walnut-trees indicates a good wheat-harvest still holds 
as good, witness the well-known proverb : 


Quando le noce vengono a mucchierelli 
La va bene pei ricchi e i poverelli. 
(When the walnuts come in handfuls, 
All goes well for rich and poor.) 


I cannot recognise any of Virgil’s names for olives, orchades, 
radii, or pausia, in the Tuscan ‘ morinelle,’ ‘ infrantoie,’ ‘ rossel- 
line, ‘ correggiuole,’ or ‘ pendoline’ and ‘leccine.’ The two first 
named are also called ‘ morcai,’ because they contain more oil 
than the others and make more ‘ morchia’ or pulp in the crushing~ 
machine. They are larger olives, but not so aromatic in taste as 
some of the smaller sorts. The approved way of making an 
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olive plantation is still to hew an old stock in small pieces for 
planting, when a young olive-tree springs from the sapless wood : 


Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu / 
Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno, 


Pliny says that olive-wood worked and made into hinges for 
doors has been known to sprout; but on propounding this to a 
Tuscan countryman I met with extreme disbelief. 

Some rash innovators have lately suggested sowing olive- 


kernels and grafting the young trees; but Tuscans do not like 
changes and are apt to quote: 


Chi lascia la via vecchia per la nuova 

Sa quel che lascia, non sa quel che trova. 
(Whoso leaves the old road for the new, 
Knows what he leaves, but not what he may find.) 


If Virgil found it impossible to enumerate the different kinds 
of grapes and their names, how much more so is it the case 
to-day? But his praises of the Falernian wine are well deserved. 
White Falernian is excellent, and has an aroma and bouquet of 
its own, withal strong and generous. Tuscany is deservedly 
proud of her ‘Chianti,’ and ‘Vin Santo’ from any respectable 
‘ fattoria’ is not to be despised. But the worst of Italian wines 
is, that you are seldom sure of getting the same class of wine 
two years running. 

The manner of making wine has not changed since the time 
of Virgil. The white oxen bring the grapes from the fields, in a 
vat placed on an unwieldy, heavy ox-cart, painted scarlet, to the 
‘tinaja,’ or place where the ‘tini’ or vats are. The grapes are 
emptied out into ‘ bigoncie,’ tall wooden pails without handles, 
which the men carry on their shoulders, The grapes are poured 
into the immense open vats, where they are stamped upon night 
and morning by the bare-legged peasants, to prevent the upper 
stratum of grapes becoming acid by too long a contact with the air. 
When the fermentation has ceased the clear must is run off ; aman 
gets into the vat and pitchforks the murk into ‘ bigoncie’ again, 
which are emptied into the winepress. As a pictorial subject this 
press is delightful, but it is inconvenient and extremely wasteful. 
Two huge posts of wood support an immense beam, through which 
works a wooden screw, finishing at the bottom in a square block 
of wood with two square holes straight through it. Under this 
stands what is called the ‘ gabbia’ (cage), a round, yat-shaped, 
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iron-clamped receptacle, made of strong bars of wood. The murk 
is put into this, and when it is full, ‘ toppi,’ round slabs of wood, 
like colossal cheeses, are piled on the top of the murk. Then 
a long pole is stuck into one of the square holes at the botiom of 
the screw, and to the other end is hooked a rope, which is secured 
round a turning pillar of wood about eight feet off, with a handle 
against which three or four men throw their whole weight. 
Slowly, with many creaks and groans, the huge block of wood 
descends on the round slabs and the rope curls round the pillar, 
while from between the bars of the press gushes out a dark, turbid, 
dirty-looking liquid, which one can hardly believe will ever turn 
into ruby wine. This operation is repeated by unhooking the 
rope, lifting the beam out of its hole, and carrying it, on a man’s 
shoulder, to the hole behind, until the murk by sheer physical 
force is pressed into a compact mass and contains no more liquid. 

Virgil’s excellent advice about thoroughly seasoning and break- 
ing up the land before planting vines is carried out to the letter 
in Tuscany, where the ditcher makes a trench at least six feet deep 
and four feet wide, called ‘ scasso reale,’ which is left open to sun, 
wind, and rain for six months or a year before it is again filled in, 
after having been drained in a rough and ready manner by pitch- 
ing all available stones into the bottom of the trench. The vine- 
cuttings, ‘ maglioli,’ or, better still, two-year old rooted plants, 
‘barbatelli,’ are then planted two on each side of a young maple- 
tree destined for their support. If a vineyard is to be made, the 
quincunx system, recommended by Virgil, is always followed, and 
you will still hear the head of the gang of workmen saying ‘ they 
must be like soldiers, properly in line.’ A little further on you 
will see a sturdy peasant following the plough, and others sowing 
and hoeing over the field ; one at least will be singing a ‘ stornello’ 
at the top of his voice. Their legs are generally bare far above 
the knee, and ‘nudus ara, sere nudus’ is at once recalled to 
your mind. Down in the valley, by the brawling streamlet, whose 
course you can trace far away into the blue distance by the double 
line of tall poplars, glinting in the sun, grow the tall, graceful, 
blue-green canes (Arundo donax). What would they do in 
Tuscany without the ‘canne’? Hedges are mended, young trees 
staked, and vines trained on ‘canne.’ They need no care, and 
are as useful as they are ornamental. 

The warning against planting olive-trees in the vineyards, for 
fear of fire, is no longer regarded; on the contrary, olives are 
very generally planted in the new-fashioned ‘ vigne alla francese,’ 
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or vineyards according to the French system, partly because they 
give very little shade, and partly with an eye to the future, in 
case the dreaded phylloxera were to devastate Italy, when the 
unhappy proprietors would have at least their olive-trees to fall 
back upon. The tree sacred to Pallas will grow on the wild 
mountain side, in the ‘ biancana’ or white marl, which is so poor 
that even the vine needs a very large quantity of manure in 
order to succeed well. Virgil’s advice to study the colour of the 
soil is borne out in the Tuscan proverb— 


Terra bianca, tosto stanca ; 
Terra nera, buon gran mena. 
(White earth is soon exhausted ; 
Black earth bears good wheat.) 


Vines are still planted and trained as in Virgil’s day; and, 
alas! his warning against the ‘ poison of the hard tooth’ of sheep 
and goats still holds good. Would that all goats had long ago 
been sacrificed to Bacchus! 

The fashion, in Tuscany at least, and I believe more or less 
all over Italy, is to keep a herd numbering from 10 to 300 sheep 
or goats at your neighbours’ expense. Hedges are ruined, forests 
denuded of underwood and young trees; and often it is the 
syndic of the village, or some important. person in the commune, 
who thus sets the law (for there is a law against permitting goats 
and sheep to injure other people’s property) at defiance. Being 
persons of authority they are not likely to be attacked for 
breaking the laws they ought to administer. 

The care of vines, as Virgil says, is never-ending, the ground 
must be dug over three or four times in the year, and the clods 
broken with the back of the hoe. As soon as the labour of 
the vintage is finished that of pruning begins. If the Tuscans 
laid to heart what the poet so truly observes— 


Be the first to dig the ground, «ce. ; 
Be the latest to reap the produce, 


the wine would much improve. As a rule the grapes in Tuscany 
are picked too soon, with a consequent loss of saccharine and 
alcohol in the wine. The old saying though, ‘ Fammi povera, 
ti fard ricco’ (Make me poor, I will make thee rich), is being 
more followed, and the vines are more scientifically pruned and 
with better instruments. 


The propagation of the vines is done in various ways. The 
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‘ magliolo,’ which I take to be Virgil's trwneus, is the most used, 
The well-ripened wood of the long branches of the vine is cut 
into lengths of about 3 feet ; nearly 2 2 feet is pushed underground 
with a long iron instrument which has a deep slit at one end, 
like two fingers. Then there is the ‘ propaggine’ (propaginis 
arcus), which consists in arching a long vine-branch and burying 
about a foot of it underground. When the roots are formed this 
is severed from the parent plant; but they say the vine is not so 
long-lived as when treated in the first-mentioned way. 

Cattle are a great resource to the Tuscans, and they take a 
legitimate pride in the noble white oxen from the Val di Chiana, 
with small heads and horns, large liquid brown eyes, and soft, fine 
skins. I have seen a pair at the fair at Prato, standing twenty- 
three hands high, their beautiful heads all decked with various 
coloured bits of cloth and small looking-glasses. Round their 
immense bodies was tied a scarlet ribbon to show off still more 
their girth. One involuntarily repeated Lord Macaulay’s lines— 


And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 


The bull as white as snow. 


The breeding of these cattle is most profitable; they are all 
stall-fed, as pasture is unknown in Tuscany. It is generally the 
work of the women and boys and girls to collect the fodder, which 
varies with the time of year from grass and clover to vine, elm, 
and oak leaves. The calves are most carefully attended to, and 
Virgil’s advice not to fill the pails with milk, white as snow, but 
to leave it all for the beloved young, is perforce attended to, as 
the large white breed are such poor milkers that they have but 
just enough for their calves. When a milch cow is wanted she 
is bought from the herds driven twice a year down from the Swiss 
Alps. But Italians use so little milk and butter, that in any 
rather out-of-the-way village it is impossible to buy either. 

As to the horses, so beautifully described by Virgil that one 
recognises at once a first-class breed, their descendants are indeed 
degenerate! The Italian horse, generally speaking, is a wretched 
animal. Small, ill-made, cow-hocked, overworked and underfed, 
broken-in and made to do hard work at between two and three 
years old, he is the type of what a horse ought not to be. The 
small ponies are the best animals they have now in Italy. They 
probably owe something to Eastern blood, as their heads, legs, and 
good hoofs recall the Arab. They are fast and hardy, but generally 
overdriven, which ruins their paces. 
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The sheep and goats, as I have before said, are a real pest in 
Tuscany, and the municipalities are beginning to awake to the 
damage they commit. The milk-cheese described by Virgil is 
extremely popular to the present day. The sheep are milked, and 
the milk is slightly warmed over a fire ; some ‘ presame ’ is thrown 
in, which consists of a mixture of rennet and the beard of the 
wild artichoke. In four hours the milk is set; and large quan- 
tities are sold, neatly folded up in a mat of green rushes strung 
together. It is called ‘ raveggiolo.’ Unless salt is added it will 
not keep good more than twelve hours. To make the ‘ raveggiolo’ 
into cheese is a simple operation: it is put on an inclined plane 
of basketwork and gently pressed with the hands for some time. 
It seems some of the shepherds have a reputation for making far 
better cheese than others, and this is attributed to their having 
hotter hands. I have, though, noticed that a pretty daughter often 
has a great deal to do with the goodness of the cheese. 

The lambs are killed when between twenty-eight and thirty- 
five days old—a great waste of meat. But Italians as a rule will 
not eat mutton, and lamb is often passed off as kid, which is 
considered more delicate. 

Bees are usually kept by the monks, and few things are more 
picturesque and serenely beautiful than an old monastery garden 
in the spring-time. The double avenues of dark cypresses, and a 
tangled undergrowth of rosemary, lavender, and China roses, the 
grass all enamelled with daffodils, primroses, and wild orchises, 
and the bees busily humming hither and thither, form a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

The hives are almost invariably made of the hollowed trunks 
of willow trees, closed at the top and bottom with boards, and the 
cracks filled up with clay; very like what is described in the 
Georgics, 

A village priest, living not far from Florence, has invented a 
wooden hive of most ingenious fashion, and a way of taking the 
honey without destroying the combs. Don Giotto has the rare 
gift of handling bees without having to fear their anger and 
painful sting. He will walk up to a hive of strange bees, open it, 
and take out the small inhabitants, who crawl all over him, and 
seem rather to like being disturbed; while the priest’s kindly 
face beams with pleasure, he being an enthusiastic apiculturist. 

Bees were always popular in Italy, and Messer Giovanni 
Rucellai’s ‘Le Api’ (The Bees) still is a standard work, parti- 
cularly on account of the beautiful Italian, for the author’s notions 
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about bees are on a par with Virgil’s. He wrote ‘Le Api’ in 
1524, and published the first edition in 1539. 

Many of my readers must have often compared Virgil with 
Italy of the present day. The love of home and country, and the 
strong family affections which are so striking now, are described 
by the old Mantuan poet, whose ‘ Praise of Italy’ is the most 
exulting hymn ever written in honour of a country. 

‘But neither the groves of Media, that land of wealth, nor 
fair Ganges, and Hermes turbid with its slime of gold, can vie 
with the glories of Italy. .... . Teeming crops o’erspread it, 
and the juice of the Massic vine; olive-trees possess it, and 
goodly herds; hence comes the warrior-horse, that proudly bounds 
into the field; hence the snowy flocks, Clitumnus, and the bull, 
the chiefest victim, which, often bathed in thy hallowed stream, 
lead to the shrines of the gods the triumphs of Rome. Here is 
ceaseless spring, and summer in months where summer is strange. 
. . . . » Think too of so many glorious cities and laboured works, 
so many towns piled by the hand of man on steepy crags, and 
the streams that flow beneath those ancient walls! ..... Hail, 
realm of Saturn, mighty mother of fruits, mighty mother of 
men !” 


JANET Ross, 
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The Ice Harvest on the Hudson fiver. 


EW persons are aware of the extent to which ice enters into 

the requirements of modern everyday life. As an article of 
consumption, it has passed from the category of luxuries to that 
of necessities ; and in this it finds constantly new uses and a wider 
application. The distribution of fish over the inland country 
would be seriously curtailed were the dealers deprived of ice. 
The importation of meat from distant. lands could hardly be carried 
on successfully without it; and in the preservation of meat at 
home it is indispensable in many circumstances. In our food 
supply ice plays indeed a very important part. Some manu- 
factures require, in certain processes, large quantities of ice, and 
in this direction the demand is rapidly growing. These are some 
of the larger applications of ice; but the numerous small uses to 
which it is put consume in the aggregate a large quantity. How 
the market is supplied and whence such enormous quantities as 
are now required are derived is an interesting question worthy of 
consideration. The home produce of this country forms but a 
very small proportion of the total quantity consumed here. Our 
winters are not rigorous enough to produce the thick blocks needed 
for general use; and the same difficulty of obtaining the product 
in masses of sufficient thickness has hitherto hindered, if it has 
not been the sole cause in preventing, the adoption of machinery 
for the manufacture of artificial ice. Hence it has been found 
necessary to import all the ice that is dealt in upon the market. 
For some years the whole supply was derived from Norway, and 
that country still provides us with two-thirds of our importations. 
The ice trade with Norway is of recent date, but it has already 
developed into one of considerable magnitude. The founders of 
this trade have derived rich profits from their enterprise, and 
several names might be cited of men who ina very few years 
amassed large fortunes therein. The late Carlo Gatti, the well- 
known London restaurateur, was one of these. But notwith- 
standing the natural advantages of climate and proximity to our 
own shores possessed by Norway, America has become a formid- 
able competitor with it in the ice markets, not of this country 
alone, but also of some of the other countries of Europe. In the 
United States, the need of ice is much greater than in any 
European country, and the demand for it is rapidly increasing 
as industries are developed and commerce extended. So large a 
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demand naturally called into existence an organised system of 
supply ; and as more and more capital was invested in it, the supply 
soon became equal to the demand and gradually grew in excess of 
it. The producing companies were thus compelled to seek an out- 
let for their superfluous stores in foreign markets. It is charac- 
teristic of the American to shape his means to the end regardless 
of old habits and prejudices, and in this matter he was quick to 
perceive what the requirements of the market were and equally 
ready to provide for them. The result was that the New York 
ice companies employed every means that mechanical skill could 
devise or experience indicate to cheapen production and transport ; 
and having found the size of block that can be most easily dealt 
with both by the producer and the consumer, they adopted it in 
all their workings. This convenient size of block and especially 
the uniformity of dimensions have greatly contributed to lessen 
the cost of cutting and storing and to win the favour of the buyer. 
These advantages, combined with greater facilities for production 
and exportation than are possessed by the Northern countries of 
Europe, have enabled the distant United States to open up a 
profitable commerce with the old world. The production and 
distribution of ice for home consumption constitute one of the 
most important industries of America. 

In the United States as in other countries, and much more 
than in any other country, ice is gathered and stored in winter 
by private individuals for domestic use. Ice-houses are every- 
where met with; these are often of considerable dimensions and 
always of good design and construction. The quantity so collected 
is in the aggregate very large. Artificial ice is also produced in 
considerable quantities. But all this forms no part of what is 
called the ice trade, which comprises only the ice which is brought 
from a distance and which is regularly dealt in as an article 
of commerce. The magnitude of this trade is seen in the fact 
that the annual crop gathered and disposed of in this way is 
about twenty million tons. This was the quantity gathered in 
the winter of 1882-1883, but the yearly increase is such that in 
eight years at the present rate even this enormous quantity will 
be doubled. In the city of New York alone the annual con- 
sumption is estimated to be seven hundred thousand tons, with 
an annual increase of fifteen per cent., so that in eight years the 
consumption will be about one anda half million tons. When 
the population of the city is taken into account, the quantity per 
head will be seen to be astonishingly large. The whole of this 
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trade is practically in the hands of fifteen companies, who have 
invested in it very large amounts of capital. One of these, the 
Knickerbocker Ice Company of Philadelphia, has constantly at 
work during the summer season two hundred and fifty delivery 
waggons, and employs eight hundred persons as regular servants. 
Competition among these companies has led to the systematising 
of all the operations and the perfecting of the work of cutting 
and storing. The ice interest has its official organ in the ‘ Ice 
Trade Journal,’ published monthly at Philadelphia. 

The chief source of ice is the Hudson river. The natural con- 
ditions are here singularly favourable. It would be difficult indeed 
to discover another source uniting so many natural advantages as 
are found together upon a portion of the course of the Hudson. 
At the mouth of this river is situate the important city of New 
York, with its fine harbour and its numerous facilities for maritime 
trade. The river itself is navigable for large steamers up to the 
town of Albany, a distance of a hundred and forty-seven miles, 
and for smaller steamboats five miles farther to Troy. Along its 
banks throughout this distance runs an important line of railway, 
over which goods may be transported when the river is closed by 
the winter frosts. Within this short distance of about a hundred 
and fifty miles the climate changes abruptly, becoming rapidly 
more rigorous as we ascend towards Albany. While the mean 
annual temperature of New York is two or three degrees higher 
than that of London, in the valley of the Hudson the mean tem- 
perature is much below that of any part of Great Britain. Intense 
cold sets in early in December and gradually increases up to the 
end of January, when Fahrenheit’s thermometer often stands as 
low as zero. Towards the end of November snow begins to fall, 
and for several months the ground is covered to a depth of two or 
three feet. During this period the river, whose water is clear 
notwithstanding its rapid flow, is frozen over. The thickness of 
the ice varies, with the severity of the winter, from twelve to 
fifteen inches; this thickness furnishes very convenient blocks, easily 
handled and yet of sufficient mass to resist rapid melting when in 
use. The portion of the river whence the main bulk of the ice is 
derived is that which is included between the town of Troy and a 
point a little below the mouth of its chief tributary, the Mohawk, 
a distance of about forty miles. But it is gathered above Troy to 
the Glen Falls, ten miles higher up the river, and as far down as 
the town of Kingston, within sixty miles of New York city. The 
ice companies have not been slow to perceive the advantages offered 
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by this easily accessible region, and we find them congregated here 
and dividing the river among themselves over this portion of its 
course. The traveller who journeys, either by steamboat or by 
railway, between New York and Albany cannot fail to observe their 
numerous large ice-houses dotting the banks here and there, some- 
times in groups, and sometimes as isolated structures. 

The gathering in of the ice is called ‘harvesting.’ The ice harvest 
lasts about two months, from the beginning of January to the end 
of February ; but sudden thaws, or what in these localities are 
technically known as thaws, often come to interrupt the operations. 
The ice can be advantageously worked only when it is ‘dry,’ and 
a sudden rise of temperature, though the thermometer may remain 
below the freezing point, causes a moist, sticky surface. The 
Hudson valley country is subject to these variations of temperature, 
sometimes of as much as twenty-five or even thirty degrees within 
the space of twelve hours. These hindrances, however, occasion 
the work to be carried on more briskly when the weather is favour- 
able. Thousands of men and a large number of horses are en- 
gaged in the operations; and as the ice harvest comes at a time 
when farm work cannot be carried on, the whole of the hired 
labour of the locality is employed on the river. The labouring 
population thus derive great benefit from this traffic in ice, and 
the companies are able to obtain readily the hands and horse power 
they need at a minimum cost. The work of harvesting may be 
said to begin with the new year. The river, which for the pre- 
ceding two months has been frozen over and deserted, all at once 
assumes an animated appearance. Men and horses crowd its sur- 
face and idlers saunter on its banks. The stranger who visits 
these spots during the ice harvest will come away with impressions 
that will linger long on the memory. The broad expanse of dark ice, 
bordered on each side with snow-mantled banks that rise gently 
up from the ice surface and stretch away in undulating plains to 
the white hills in the distance; the throng of men and horses 
upon the river all busy with the work allotted to them; the con- 
tinuous hissing of the saws, the volleys of thuds from scores of 
‘ breaking-bars’ striking the ice at the same time, and the low 
grating sound of the ploughs as they cut their way through the 
hard surface; the sharp, startling crack as a floe is broken away from 
the firm mass; the loud excited shouts of the workers as the floe 
frees itself and slowly floats away raft-like with its burden of several 
men to steer it to shore ; the commands of the overlookers, given at 
the top of their voices, to distant workers in the throng ; the call of 
the drivers as they urge their horses to step with quick clattering 
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tread over the frozen surface, and the sharp frosty air through which 
these sounds ring with impressive clearness—all these combine to 
make up a scene the like of which is nowhere else to be found. 
In getting in this harvest of ice, the strictest method is 
followed ; and the means employed are those which experience 
under these new world conditions has taught to be the most 
suitable and effective. As soon as the severe cold sets in, the 
formation of the ice is anxiously watched. It is desired to obtain 
a thickness of not less than twelve inches of solid, clear substance, 
and this is most surely brought about when the freezing process 
goes on continuously. For this reason, a covering of snow is 
injurious because it protects the surface from the atmosphere. 
Often, therefore, the removal of the snow becomes necessary. 
But it has been found that the first heavy snow covering may be 
profitably utilised by wetting it down. This wetting down or 
flooding is performed by a number of men with ice chisels, a kind 
of crowbar with a chisel-like edgé, who traverse the ‘field’ up 
and down in parallel lines about six feet apart and punch holes 
through the ice at intervals of six feet as they advance. The 
weight of the men causes the water to rise through the holes thus 
made, and to overflow the surface. The snow is by this means 
slowly reduced, and the water derived from the flooding and the 
melting of the snow freezes into ice, the lower portion of which 
is solid and clear, like the mass beneath to which it becomes 
joined, and the upper portion somewhat porous and opaque. 
This skin of snow-ice serves to protect the clear mass below from 
thaws, and it is also useful in giving toughness to the cakes, 
whereby they are rendered less liable to break in handling. 
Subsequent snows are removed by means of a ‘scraper,’ a kind of 
scoop upon wheels which is drawn over the ice by horses. When 
the time for harvesting arrives, operations are commenced by 
marking out the field, as it is called: that is, dividing the surface 
into blocks. The setting out of the first or base line is done with 
the greatest care to preserve accuracy, for from this line all the 
others will have to be set off. At one side of the field two stakes 
are set upin the ice at a distance of five or six hundred feet 
apart ; between these it is required to draw the base line perfectly 
straight. A plank with a straight edge and fitted with ‘ sights’ 
is laid in line with the stakes, starting from one of the latter to 
work forward to the other. A hand plough, a tool for cutting a 
groove in the ice, is then run along close to the edge of the plank, 
which serves to guide the plough as a ruler guides a pen. When 
the groove has been cut half an inch deep, the plank is moved a 
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length forward and again brought into line with the stakes by 
means of the sights on eachend. The groove is then ploughed 
a length farther, and these operations are repeated until the line 
is drawn from stake to stake. The groove thus formed is next 
deepened to three inches by means of a form of horse-plough 
called a ‘marker,’ These ice-ploughs are provided with narrow, 
curved, blade-like teeth set one behind another and below a beam, 
each a little lower than the one before it. The teeth are formed 
to clear themselves by lifting the chips out of the groove. To 
mark out the field, it is now required to cover it with similar 
grooves parallel to this first one, and at a distance apart that will 
give the size of blocks needed. For the New York market this 
size is twenty-two inches, and for shippers forty-four inches wide. 
The marker is placed at this distance from the first groove and 
rigidly connected to a flat iron bar which is made to run on edge 
in the groove as a guide to keep the marker parallel with it. A 
quick stepping horse drags the marker over the ice surface, which 
is in this way speedily divided by equidistant parallel lines. A 
second set of grooves, set off at right angles to the first by means 
of a large wooden square and thirty-two inches apart, are similarly 
cut to divide the surface into blocks of uniform dimensions. 
These blocks will thus be rectangular, thirty-two inches in length 
by twenty-two in breadth, and of a mean thickness of thirteen 
and a half inches ; such blocks contain five and a half cubic feet, 
and they weigh about three hundredweight. When too great a 
depth of snow-ice has accumulated, the surface has to be ‘planed’ 
to remove the excess. The snow-ice plane consists of a rectangular 
frame, the longer sides of which are twenty-two inches apart to 
allow them to run in the grooves already cut. A steel cutter, 
capable of being set to any required depth, reaches from side to 
side. Above is a seat for the driver, whose weight assists in keeping 
the machine steady. It is drawn rapidly over the ice by two 
horses, cutting away in flat chips the frozen mass to a depth of 
two or three inches. The next operation is to plough the grooves 
to adepth of two-thirds of the thickness of the ice. During the 
progress of the ploughing, a channel is cut to the ice-houses for 
the purpose of being able to float the detached masses down to 
the steam elevators by means of which they are lifted from the 
stream. In making this channel, the ploughs are allowed to cut 
nearly through the ice, the separation being completed by saws. 
A narrow strip is in this way cut out and sunk under the main 
-ice sheet to get rid of it, and a wider strip is then cut off and 
disposed of in the same manner, When the channel has been 
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opened, and the elevators are ready to commence running, the in- 
gathering of the ice begins. Large floes are first broken out of 
the grooved mass; these may be ten or twelve cakes in length, 
and seven or eight in breadth, large enough to sustain the weight 
of several men. ‘To detach these floes, the end is separated from 
the main body by means of saws, and the longer side is split off 
by ‘ breaking-bars,’ or crowbars with a very broad chisel edge. 
Workmen follow along one of the grooves and plunge this broad, 
heavy wedge into it at intervals to start a crack, which, by following 
it up with the bar, may be made to run the full length of the 
floe. When the separation is complete, the mass floats slowly 
out into the free water, and is directed through it towards the 
channel by the men upon it with long ice-hooks or lines reaching 
to the firm ice. As soon as the floe enters the channel it is 
attacked by men with long bars, whose work it is to divide it into 
strips of one or two cakes wide according to the breadth of the 
elevator. Three men strike together in the same groove and 
at considerable intervals apart until the strips separate. These 
strips are then guided into a narrow channel leading to the foot 
of the elevator, and, as they pass along, two men with chisels six 
feet long stationed on a wooden platform at the side of this canal 
separate the cakes by striking lightly in the transverse grooves. 
The elevator consists of two endless chains running side by side 
on an inclined plane, the lower end of which dips below the 
surface of the water; wooden cross-bars connecting the chains 
at intervals make rectangular spaces or links large enough to 
admit a cake of ice. The cakes, as they are separated from the 
long strips in the channel, are pushed forward to the foot of the 
inclined plane over which this chain is moving, and, being caught 
by the cross-bars, are carried by them up the incline, till they 
arrive at an opening in the floor of the latter. Through this 
opening the cakes drop upon a gently inclined platform or guide- 

way leading into the building. As they slide down this way, men 
stationed at various points seize them with ice-hooks and direct 
them to the spot where they are to be deposited. This packing 
away of the ice in the houses constitutes a very busy scene, for 
the cakes follow one another down the guide-ways in quick suc- 
cession. Sometimes the rate reaches fifty blocks a minute, which 
gives a weight to be dealt with of seven or eight tons a minute, 
or from four or five hundred tons an hour. The ice-houses are 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet long, and always forty 
feet wide, this width being found in practice to be the most con- 
venient. Sometimes, indeed, a much wider house is built; but 
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in such cases it is divided into compartments of forty feet. The 
average cost of cutting ice and storing it away in the ice-houses 
is about twenty cents a ton. But this first cost cannot be taken 
as the basis of an estimate of the final cost to the ice dealer, when 
it leaves his hands and passes into those of the consumer; for 
there is a serious loss to be taken into account from melting and 
breakage. The loss from melting in the houses from the close 
of winter till the end of the summer season is about twenty-five 
per cent. and an additional loss of an equal amount is incurred 
in delivering to customers. Thus only about half the quantity 
gathered reaches the consumer’s hands. 

Though the Hudson is the chief source of ice in the United 
States, large quantities are gathered in other localities. Of these 
the most important is the Kennebec river in Maine, which furnishes 
the markets with about a million tonsa year. It has the advantage 
of rigorous winters, and is therefore looked to as a resource when 
the crop is light upon the Hudson. Several of the principal ice 
companies of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
have large houses along the stream, whence they supplement their 
stores gathered nearer their consumers. Easy access for vessels 
too is afforded by the numerous deep inlets of this locality, a 
circumstance which gives the river an advantage over some others 
in the matter of cheap transport. A large proportion of the 
Kennebec ice is exported to European markets. The Penobscot 
and Cathance rivers furnish considerable quantities of ice; and 
about three hundred and fifty thousand tons are annually gathered 
along the coast. For the San Francisco market ice is largely 
gathered in Alaska, partly at Sitka and partly at Kodiak, the 
winter often not being severe enough at Sitka to make thick ice. 
Besides these chief centres of the ice industry, the numerous 
lakes existing in some of the colder regions of the United States 
furnish considerable quantities, so that it is difficult to obtain full 
statistics of the annual production. It is moreover a common 
practice of the great ice companies to continue cutting for private 
stores after their own houses have been filled. At Lake Whitney, 
near New Haven in Connecticut, for example, more than ten 
thousand tons were last winter gathered in this way at the low 
price of forty cents a ton lifted on to the platform by the roadside. 
The cost of carting to the city, only two miles distant, was from 
fifty to sixty cents, or more than the cost of cutting and lifting ; 
strong evidence of the perfection to which the system of cutting 
ice has been carried. , G..G. ANDRE, 
VOL, Ill. NO. XVI. EE 
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Madam. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EGINALD TREVANION of Highcourt had made at thirty a 
marriage which was altogether suitable, and everything that 

the marriage of a young Squire of good family and considerable 
wealth ought to be, with a young lady from a neighbouring county 
with a pretty face and a pretty fortune, and connections of the most 
unexceptionable kind. He was not himself an amiable person even 
as a young man, but no one had ever asserted that his temper or his 
selfishness or his uneasy ways had contributed to bring about the 
catastrophe which soon overwhelmed the young household. A few 
years passed with certain futile attempts at an heir which came 
to nothing: and it was thought that the disappointment in respect 
to Rosalind, who obstinately insisted upon turning out a girl, not- 
withstanding her poor young mother’s remorseful distress and her 
father’s refusal to believe that Providence could have played him 
so cruel a trick, had something to do with the gradual fading away 
of young Madam Trevanion. She died when Rosalind was but a few 
weeks old, and her husband, whom all the néighbourhood credited 
with a broken heart, disappeared shortly after into that vague 
world known in a country district as ‘ Abroad’; where healing, it 
is to be supposed, or at least forgetfulness, is to be found for every 
sorrow. Nothing was known of him for a year or two. His brother, 
John Trevanion, was then a youth at college, and as Highcourt was 
shut up during its master’s absence, disposed of his vacation among 
other branches of the family and never appeared; while Sophy, 
the only sister, who had married long before, was also lost to the 
district. And thus all means of following the widower in his wander- 
ings were lost to his neighbours. When Mr. Trevanion returned 
three years after his first wife’s death, the first intimation that he 
had married again was the appearance of the second Madam Tre- 
vanion by his side in the carriage. The servants, indeed, had 
been prepared by a letter, received just in time to enable them 
to open hurriedly the shut up rooms, and make ready for a lady ; 
but that was all. Of course, as everybody allowed, there was 
nothing surprising in the fact. It is to be expected that a young 
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widower, especially if heart-broken, will marry again; the only 
curious thing was that no public intimation of the event should 
have preceded the arrival of the pair. There had been nothing in 
the papers, no intimation: ‘ At the British Embassy———,’ no hint 
that an English gentleman from one of the Midland counties was 
about to bring home a charming wife. And asa matter of fact, 
nobody had been able to make out who Mrs. Trevanion was. Her 
husband and she had met abroad. That was all that was ever 
known. For a time the researches of the parties interested were 
very active, and all sorts of leading questions were put to the new 
wife. But she was of force superior to the country ladies, and 
baffled them all. And the calm of ordinary existence closed over 
Highcourt, and the questions in course of time were forgot. 
Madam Trevanion was not at all of the class of her predecessor. 
She was not pretty like that gentle creature. Even those who 
admired her least owned that she was striking, and many thought 
her handsome, and some beautiful. She was tall; her hair and her 
eyes were dark ; she had the wonderful grace of bearing and move- 
ment which is associated with the highest class, but no more belongs 
to it exclusively than any other grace or gift. Between Madam 
Trevanion and the Duchess of Newbury, who was herself a duke’s 
daughter, and one of the greatest ladies in England, no chance 
spectator would have hesitated for a moment as to which was the 
highest ; and yet nobody knew who she was. It was thought by 
some persons that she showed at first a certain hesitation about com- 
mon details of life which proved that she had not been born in the 
purple. But if so all that was over before she had been a year at 
Highcourt, and her manners were pronounced by the best judges 
to be perfect. She was not shy of society as a novice would have 
been, nor was her husband diffident in taking her about, asa 
proud man who has married beneath him so generally is. They 
accepted all their invitations like people who were perfectly assured 
of their own standing, and they saw more company at Highcourt 
than that venerable mansion had seen before for generations. And 
there was nothing to which society could take exception in the 
new wife. She had little Rosalind brought home at once, and was 
henceforth as devoted as any young mother could be to the lovely 
little plaything of a three years old child. Then she did her duty 
by the family as it becomes a wife todo. The first was a son, 
as fine a boy as was ever born to a good estate, a Trevanion all 
over, though he had his mother’s eyes—-a boy that never ailed 
anything, as robust as a young lion. Five or six others followed, 
EE2 
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of whom two died; but these were ordinary incidents of life 
which establish a family in the esteem and sympathy of its neigh- 
bours. The Trevanions had fulfilled all that was needed to be 
entirely and fully received into the regard of the county when 
they ‘ buried,’ as people say, their two children. Four remained, 
the first born, young Reginald and his next sister, who were at the 
beginning of this history fourteen and nine respectively, and the 
two little ones of five and seven, who were also, to fulfil all require- 
ments, girl and boy. 

But of all these Rosalind had remained, if that may be said of 
a step-child when a woman has a family of her own, the favourite, 
the mother’s constant companion, everything that an eldest girl 
could be. Neither the one nor the other ever betrayed a con- 
sciousness that they were not mother and daughter. Mr. Trevanion 
himself, when in his capricious, irritable way he permitted any 
fondness to appear, preferred Reginald, who was his heir and 
personal representative. But Rosalind was always by her mother’s 
side. But for Russell, the nurse, and one or two other iajudicious 
persons, she would probably never have found out that Madam 
was not her mother; but the discovery had done good rather than 
harm, by inspiring the natural affection with a passionate individual 
attachment in which there were all those elements of choice and 
independent election which are the charm of friendship. Mrs. 
Trevanion was Rosalind’s example, her heroine, the perfect type 
of woman to her eyes. And, indeed, she was a woman who im- 
pressed the general mind with something of this character. There 
are many good women who do not do so, who look commonplace 
enough in their life, and are only known in their full excellence 
from some revelation afterwards of heroism unknown. But Mrs. 
Trevanion carried her diploma in her eyes. The tenderness in 
them was like sunshine to everybody about her who was in trouble. 
She never was harsh, never intolerant, judged nobody—which in 
a woman so full of feeling and with so high a standard of moral 
excellence was extraordinary. This was what gave so great a charm 
to her manners. A well-bred woman, even of an inferior type, 
will not allow a humble member of society to feel himself or her- 
self de trop; but there are many ways of doing this, and the 
ostentatious way of showing exaggerated attention to an unlucky 
stranger is as painful to a delicate mind as neglect. But this was 
a danger which Mrs. Trevanion avoided. No one could tell what the 
rank was of the guests in her drawing-room, whether it was the 
duchess or the governess that was receiving her attentions. They 
were all alike gentlewomen in this gracious house, The poor, 
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who are always the hardest judges of a new claimant of their 
favour, and who in this case were much set on finding out that a 
woman who came from ‘abroad’ could be no lady, gave in more 
reluctantly, yet yielded too like their betters—with the exception 
of Russell and the family in the village to which she belonged. 
These were the only enemies, so far as any one was aware, whom 
Madam possessed, and they were enemies of 4 visionary kind, in 
no open hostility, receiving her favours like the rest, and kept in 
check by the general state of public opinion. Still if there was 
anything to be found out about the lady of Highcourt these were 
the only hostile bystanders desirous of the opportunity of doing 
her harm. 

But everything had fallen into perfect peace outside the 
house for years. Now and then, at long intervals, it might 
indeed be remarked in the course of a genealogical conversation 
such as many people love, that it was not known who Mrs. 
Trevanion the second had been. ‘His first wife was a Miss 
Warren, one of the Warrens of Warrenpoint. The present one 
—well, I don’t know who she was; they married abroad.’ But 
that was all that now was ever said. It would be added probably 
that she was very handsome, or very nice, or quite comme il faut, 
and so her defect of parentage was condoned. Everything was 
harmonious, friendly, and comfortable outside. The county 
could not resist her fine manners, her looks, her quiet assump- 
tion of the place that belonged to her. But within doors Mrs. 
Trevanion soon came to know that no very peaceful life was to 
be expected. There were people who said that she had not the 
look of a happy woman even when she first came home. In 
repose her face was rather sad than otherwise at all times. Mr. 
Trevanion was still in the hot fit of a bridegroom’s enthusiasm 
when he brought her home, but even then he was the most 
troublesome, the most exacting, the most fidgety of bridegrooms. 
Her patience with all his demands was boundless. She would 
change her dress half a dozen times in an evening to please him. 
She would start off with him on a sudden wild expedition at 
half an hour’s notice, without a word or even look of annoyance. 
And when the exuberance of love wore off, and the exactions 
continued, with no longer caresses and sweet words, but blame 
and reproach and that continual fault-finding which it is so hard 
to put up with amiably, Mrs. Trevanion still endured every- 
thing, consented to everything, with a patience that would not be 
shaken. It was now nearly ten years since the heart disease 
which had brought him nearly to death’s door first showed itself. 
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He had rheumatic fever, and then afterwards, as is so usual, this 
terrible legacy which that complaint leaves behind it. From 
that moment, of course, the patience which had been so sweetly 
exercised before became a religious duty. It was known in the 
house that nothing must cross, or agitate, or annoy Mr. Trevanion. 
But, indeed, it was nct necessary that anything should annoy 
him; he was his own chief annoyance, his own agitator. He 
would flame up in sudden wrath at nothing at all, and turn the 
house upside down, and send everybody but his wife flying, 
with vituperations which scarcely the basest criminal could have 
deserved. And his wife, who never abandoned him, became the 
chief object of these passionate assaults. He accused her of 
every imaginable fault. He began to talk of all she owed him, 
to declare, that he married her when she had nothing, that he 
had taken her out of the depths, that she owed everything to 
him ; he denounced her as ungrateful, base, trying to injure his 
health under pretence of nursing him, that she might get the 
power into her own hands. But she would find out her mistake, 
he said; she would learn, when he was gone, the difference 
between having a husband to protect her and nobody. To all 
these wild accusations and comments the little circle round Mrs. 
Trevanion had become familiar and indifferent. ‘Pegging away 
at Madam, as usual,’ Mr. Dorrington, the butler, said. ‘ Lord, I’d 
let him peg! I'd leave him to himself and see how he likes 
it,’ replied the cook and housekeeper. No one had put the 
slightest: faith in the objurgations of the master. To Rosalind 
they were the mere extravagances of that mad temper which she 
had been acquainted with all her life. What her father said 
about his wife was about as reasonable as his outburst of certainty 
that England was going to the devil when the village boys broke 
down one of the young trees. She did not judge papa for such 
a statement. She cried a little at his vehemence, which did 
himself so much harm, and laughed a little secretly with a heavy 
sense of guilt at his extravagance and exaggerations. Poor papa! 
it was not his fault, it was because he was so ill. He was too weak 
and ailing to be able to restrain himself as other people did. But 
he did not mean it—how could he mean it? To say that mamma 
wanted to break his neck if she did not put his pillow as he 
liked it, to accuse her of a systematic attempt to starve him if his 
luncheon was two minutes late or his soup not exactly to his taste 
—all that was folly. And no doubt it was also folly, all that 
about raising her from nothing and taking her without a penny. 
Rosalind, though very much disturbed when she was present at 
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one of these scenes, yet permitted herself to laugh at it when it 
was over or she had got away. Poor papa! and then when he 
had raged himself into a fit of these heart spasms he was so ill ; 
how sad to see him suffering so terribly, gasping for breath! 
Poor papa! to think that he did so much to bring it on himself 
was only a pity the more. 

Thus things had gone on for years. When Dr. Beaton 
came to live in the house there had been a temporary amend- 
ment. The presence of a stranger, perhaps, had been a check 
upon the patient; and perhaps the novelty of a continual and 
thoroughly instructed watcher—who knew how to follow the 
symptoms of the malady, and foresaw an outburst before it 
came—did something for him; and certainly there had been an 
amendment. But by and by, familiarity did away with these 
advantages. Dr. Beaton exhausted all the resources of his 
science, and Mr. Trevanion ceased to be upon his guard with a 
man whom he saw every day. Thus the house lived in a forced 
submission to the feverish vagaries of its head; and he himself 
sat and railed at everybody, pleased with nothing, claiming every 
thought and every hour, but never contented with the service 
done him. And greater and greater became the force of his 
grievances against his wife and his sense of having done every- 
thing for her; how he had stood by her when nobody else would 
look at her, how he had lifted her out of some vague humiliation 
and abandonment, how she owed him everything, yet treated 
him with brutal carelessness, and sought his death, were the 
most favourite accusations on his lips. Mrs. Trevanion listened 
with a countenance that rarely showed any traces of emotion. 
She had shrunk a little at first from these painful accusations ; 
but soon had come to listen to them with absolute calm. She 
had borne them like a saint, like a philosopher; and yet within 
the last month everybody saw there had been a change. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Mrs. Trevanion came to Highcourt, she brought with 
her a maid who had, during all the sixteen years of her mar- 
ried life, remained with her without the slightest breach of 
fidelity or devotion. Jane was, the household thought, somewhat 
like her mistress, a resemblance in all likelihood founded upon 
the constant attendance of the one upon the other, and the ab- 
sorbing admiration, rising almost to a kind of worship, with which 
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Jane regarded her lady. After all it was only in figure and 
moyement, not in face, that the resemblance existed. Jane was 
tall like Mrs. Trevanion. She had caught something of that fine 
poise of the head, something of the grace which distinguished her 
mistress ; but whereas Mrs. Trevanion was beautiful, Jane was a 
plain woman, with somewhat small eyes, a wide mouth, and 
features that were not worth considering. She was of a constant 
paleness and she was marked with small-pox, neither of which are 
embellishing. Still, if you happened to walk behind her along 
one of the long passages, dressed in one of Madam’s old gowns, 
it was quite possible that you might take her for Madam. And 
Jane was not a common lady’s maid. She was entirely devoted 
to her mistress, not only to her service but to her person, living 
like her shadow—always in her rooms, always with her, sharing in 
everything she did, even in the nursing of Mr. Trevanion, who 
tolerated her presence as he tolerated that of no one else. Jane 
sat indeed with the upper servants at their luxurious and 
comfortable table, but she did not live with them. She had 
nothing to do with their amusements, their constant commentary 
upon the family. One or two butlers in succession—for before 
Mr. Trevanion gave up all active interference in the house there 
had been a great many changes in butlers—had done their 
best to make themselves agreeable to Jane; but though she was 
always civil, she was cold, they said, as any fish, and no progress 
was possible. Mrs. Jennings, the cook and housekeeper, in- 
stinctively mistrusted the quiet woman. She wasa deal too much 
with her lady that astute person said. That was deserting her 
own side: for do not the masters form one faction and the servants 
another? The struggle of life may be conducted on more or less 
honourable terms, but still a servant who does not belong to his 
own sphere is unnatural, just as a master is who throws himself 
into the atmosphere of the servants’ hall. The domestics felt sure 
that such a particular union between the mistress and the maid 
could not exist in the ordinary course of affairs, and that it must 
mean something which was not altogether right. Jane never 
came, save for her meals, to the housekeeper’s room. She was 
always upstairs, in case, she said, that she should be wanted. Why 
should she be wanted more than any other person in her position ? 
When now and then Mrs. Trevanion, wearied out with watching 
and suffering, hurried to her room to rest, or to bathe her aching 
forehead, or perhaps even to lighten the oppression of her heart 
by a few tears, Jane was always there to soothe, and tend, and 
sympathise, The other servants knew as well as Jane how much 
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Madam had to put up with, but yet they thought it very peculiar 
that a servant should be so much in her mistress’s confidence. 
There was a mystery in it. It had been suspected at first that 
Jane was a poor relation of Madam’s: and the others expected 
jealously when this woman should be set over their heads, and 
themselves humiliated under her sway. But this never took 
place, and the household changed as most households change, and 
one set of maids and men succeeded each other withcut any change 
in Jane. There remained a tradition in the house that she was 
a sort of traitor in the camp, a servant who was not of her own 
faction, but on the masters’ side; but this was all that survived 
of the original prejudice, and no one now expected to be put under 
the domination of Jane, or regarded her with the angry suspicion of 
the beginning, or supposed her to be Madam’s relation. Jane, like 
Madam, had become an institution, and the present generation of 
servants did not inquire too closely into matters of history. 

This was true of all save one. But there was one person in 
the house who was as much an institution as Jane, or even as 
Jane’s mistress, with whom nobody interfered, and whom it was 
impossible to think of as dethroned or put aside from her supreme 
place. Russell was in the nursery what Madam herself was in 
Highcourt. In that limited but influential domain she was the 
mistress and feared nobody. She had been the chosen of the first 
Mrs. Trevanion, and the nurse of Rosalind, with whom she had 
gone to her Aunt Sophy’s during Mr. Trevanion’s widowhood, and 
in charge of whom she had returned to Highcourt when he 
married. Russell knew very well that the estates were entailed 
and that Rosalind could not be the heir, but yet she resented the 
second marriage as if it had been a wrong done at once to herself 
and her charge. If Jane was of Madam’s faction, Russell was of 
a faction most strenuously and sternly antagonistic to Madam. 
The prejudice which had risen up against the lady who came 
from abroad, and whom nobody knew, and which had died away 
in the course of time, lived and survived in this woman with 
all the force of the first day. She had been on the watch 
all these years to find out something to the discredit of her 
mistress, and no doubt the sentiment had been strengthened by 
the existence of Jane, who was a sort of rival power in her own 
sphere, and lessened her own importance by being as considerable 
a person as herself. Russell had watched these two women 
with a hostile vigilance which never slackened. She was in 
her own department the most admirable and _ trustworthy 
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of servants, and when she received Mrs. Trevanion’s babies 
into her charge, carried nothing of her prejudice against their 
mother into her treatment of them. If not as dear to her 
as her first charge, Rosalind, they were still her children, 
Trevanions, quite separated in ber mind from the idea of their 
mother. Perhaps the influence of Russell accounted for certain 
small griefs which Madam had to bear as one of the consequences 
of her constant attendance on her husband, the indifference to 
her of her little children in their earlier years. But she said to 
herself with a wonderful philosophy that she could expect no 
less ; that absorbed as she was in her husband’s sick room all day, 
it was not to be expected that the chance moments she could give 
to the nursery would secure the easily diverted regard of the 
babies to whom their nurse was the principal figure in earth and 
heaven. And that nurse was so good, so careful, so devoted, that 
it would have been selfishness indeed to have deprived the 
children of her care because of a personal grievance of this kind. 
‘Why should Russell dislike me so much ?’ she would say some- 
times to Rosalind, who tried to deny the charge, and Jane who 
shook her head and could not explain. ‘Oh, dear mamma, it is 
only her temper. She does not mean it,’ Rosalind would say. 
And Madam, who had so much to suffer from temper in another 
quarter, did not reject the explanation. ‘Temper explains a 
great many things,’ she said, but even that does not quite explain. 
She is so good to the children and hates their mother. I feel I 
have a foe in the house so long as she is here.’ Rosalind had a 
certain love for her nurse, notwithstanding her disapproval of 
her, and she looked up with some alarm. ‘ Do you mean to send 
her away ?’ 

‘Miss Rosalind,’ said Jane, ‘my lady is right. It is a foe 
and nothing less, a real enemy she has in that woman; if she 
would send Russell away I’d be very glad for one.’ 

‘ You need not fear, my love, Madam said. ‘ Hush, Jane, if 
she is my foe, you are my partisan. I will never send Russell 
away, Rosalind; but when the children are grown up, if I live to 
see it, or if she would be so kind as to marry, and go off ina 
happy way, or even if when yow are married she preferred to go 
with you—I think I should draw my breath more freely. It is 
painful to be under a hostile eye.’ 

‘ The nurse’s eye, mamma, and you the mistress of the house!’ 

‘It does not matter, my dear. I have always had a sympathy 
for Haman, who could not enjoy his grandeur for thinking of 
that Jew in the gate that was always looking at him so cynically. 
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It gets unendurable sometimes. You must have a very high 
opinion of yourself to get over the low view taken of you by that 
sceptic sitting in the gate. But nowI must to your father,’ Mrs. 
Trevanion said. She had come upstairs with a headache, and 
had sat down by the open window to get a little air, though the 
air was intensely cold and damp. It was a refreshment, after 
the_closeness of the room in which the invalid sat with an 
unvarying temperature and every draught shut out. Rosalind 
stood behind her mother’s chair with her hands upon Mrs. 
Trevanion’s shoulders, and the tired woman leant back upon the 
girl’s young bosom so full of life. ‘ But you will catch cold at 
the window, my Rose! No, it does me good, I want a little air, 
but it is too cold for you. And now I must go back to your 
_ father,’ she said, rising. She stooped and kissed the cheek of 
the girl she loved, and went away with a smile to her martyrdom. 
These moments of withdrawal from her heavy duties were the 
consolations of her life. 

‘Miss Rosalind,’ said Jane, ‘that you should love your old 
nurse I don’t say a word against it—but if ever there is a time 
when a blow can be struck at my lady that woman will do it. 
She will never let the little ones be here when their mamma 
can see them. They’re having their sleep, or they’re out walking, 
or they’re at their lessons; and Miss Sophy the same. And if 
ever she can do us an ill turn ‘ 

‘How could she do you an ill turn? That is, Jane, I beg 
your pardon, she might perhaps be nasty to you—but, mamma ! 
What blow, as you call it, can be struck at mamma ?’ 

‘Oh, how can I tell?’ said Jane; ‘I never was clever; there’s 
things happering every day that no one can foresee ; and when a 
woman is alwa, watching to spy out any crevice you never can 
tell, Miss Rosalind, in this world of trouble, what may happen 
unforeseen.’ 

This speech made no great impression on Rosalind’s mind at 
the time, but it recurred to her after, and gave her more trouble 
than any wickedness of Russell’s had power to do. In the 
meantime, leaving Jane, she went to the nursery, and with the 
pre-oceupation of youth carried with her the same subject, heed- 
less and unthinking what conclusions Russell, whose faculties were 
always alert on this question, might draw. 

* Russell,’ she said after a moment, ‘why are you always so 
disagreeable to mamma ?’” 

‘ Miss Rosalind, I do hate to hear you call her mamma. 
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don’t you say my stepmother, as any other young lady would in 
your place?’ 

‘Because she is not my stepmother,’ said the girl, with a 
slight stamp on the floor. ‘ Just look at little Johnny, taking in 
all you say with his big eyes. She is all the mother I have ever 
known, and I love her better than anyone in the world.’ 

‘And just for that I can’t bear it,’ cried the woman. ‘ What 
would your own dear mamma say ?’ 

‘If she were as jealous and ill-tempered as you I should not 
mind what she said,’ said the girl. ‘ Don’t think, if you continue 
like this, you will ever have any sympathy from me.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Rosalind, what you are saying is as bad as swearing ; 
worse, it’s blasphemy; and the time will come when you'll re- 
member and be sorry. No, though you think I’m a brute, I 
shan’t say anything before the children. But the time will 
come 

‘What a pity you are not on the stage, Russell! You would 
make a fine Meg Merrilies, or something of that kind; the old 
woman that is always cursing somebody and prophesying trouble. 
That is just what you are suited for. I will come and see you 
your first night.’ 

‘Me! on the stage!’ cried Russell, with a sense of outraged 
dignity which words cannot express. Such an insult had never 
been offered to her before. Rosalind went out of the room 
quickly, angry but laughing when she had given this blow. She 
wanted to administer a stinging chastisement, and she had done 
so. Her own cleverness in discovering what would hit hardest 
pleased her. She began to sing, out of wrathful indignation and 
pleasure, as she went downstairs. 

‘Me! on the stage!’ Russell repeated to herself. A re- 
spectable upper servant in a great house could not have had a 
more degrading suggestion made to her. She could have cried 
as she sat there gnashing her teeth. And this too was all on 
account of Madam, the strange woman who had taken her first 
mistress’s place even in the heart of her own child. Perhaps if 
Rosalind had treated her stepmother as a stepmother ought to 
be treated, Russell would have been less antagonistic; but Mrs. 
Trevanion altogether was obnoxious to her. She had come from 
abroad; she had brought her own maid with her, who was 
entirely unsociable and never told anything, who was a stranger, 
a foreigner perhaps, for anything that was known of her, and yet 
was Russell’s equal or more by right of Madam’s favour, though 
Russell had been in the house for years. What subtle antipathy 
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there might be besides these tangible reasons for hating them, 
Russell did not know. She only knew that from the first moment 
she had set eyes upon her master’s new wife she had detested 
her. There was something about her that was not like other 
women. There must be asecret. When had it ever been known 
that a maid gave up everything, the chat, the game at cards, the 
summer stroll in the park, even the elegant civilities of a hand- 
some butler, for the love of her mistress? It was unnatural; no 
one had ever heard of such athing. What could it be but a 
secret between these women which held them together, which it 
was their interest to conceal from the world? But the time 
would come, Russell said to herself. If she watched night and 
day she should find it out; if she waited for years and years the 
time and opportunity would come at last. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


TuIs conversation, or series of conversations, took place shortly 
before the time at which this history begins, and it was very soon 
after that the strange course of circumstances commenced which 
was of so much importance in the future life of the Trevanions of 
Highcourt. When the precise moment was at which the attention of 
Rosalind was roused and her curiosity excited, she herself could not 
have told. It was not until Madam Trevanion had fallen for some 
time into the singular habit of disappearing after dinner, nobody 
knew where. It had been very usual with her to run up to the 
nursery when she left the dining-room, to see if the children 
were asleep. Mr. Trevanion, when he was at all well, liked to sit, if 
not over his wine, for he was abstemious by force of necessity, yet 
at the table, talking with whomsoever might be his guest. Though 
his life was so little adapted to the habits of hospitality, he liked 
to have someone with whom he could sit and talk after dinner, and 
who would make up his rubber when he went into the drawing- 
room. He had been tolerably well, for him, during the autumn, and 
there had been a succession of three days’ visitors, all men, succeed- 
ing each other, and all chosen on purpose to serve Mr. Trevanion’s 
after-dinner talk and his evening rubber. And it was a moment 
in which the women of the household felt themselves free. As 
for Rosalind, she would establish herself between the lamp and 
the fire and read a novel, which was one of her favourite pastimes ; 
while Mrs. Trevanion, relieved from the constant strain of attend- 
ance, would run upstairs, ‘to look at the children,’ as she said, 
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Perhaps she did not always look long at the children, but this 
served as the pretext for a moment of much needed rest, Rosalind 
had vaguely perceived a sort of excitement about her for some 
time—a furtive look, an anxiety to get away from the table as 
early as possible. While she sat there she would change colour, 
as was not at all her habit, for ordinarily she was pale. Now 
flushes and pallor contended with each other. When she spoke 
there was a little catch as of haste and breathlessness in her voice, 
and when she made the usual little signal to Rosalind her hand 
would tremble, and the smile was very uncertain on her lip. 
Nor did she stop to say anything, but hurried upstairs like one who 
has not amomenttolose, And it happened on several occasions that 
Mr. Trevanion and the guest and the doctor were in the drawing- 
room, however long they sat, before Madam had returned. For 
some time Rosalind took no notice of this, She did not indeed 
remark it. It had never occurred to her to watch or to inspect her 
stepmother’s conduct. Hitherto she had been convinced that it was 
right always. She read her novel in her fireside corner, and never 
discovered that there was any break in the usual routine. When 
the first painful light burst upon her she could not tell. It was 
first a word from Russell, then the sight of Jane gazing out very 
anxiously upon the night, when it rained, from a large staircase 
window, and then the aspect of affairs altogether. Mr. Trevanion 
began to remark very querulously on his wife’s absence. Where 
was she ? What did she mean by always being out of the way just 
when he wanted her? and much more of the same kind. And 
when Madam came in she looked flushed and hurried, and brought 
with her a whole atmosphere of fresh out-door air from the 
fresh and somewhat chilly night. It was the fragrance and sensa- 
tion of this fresh air which roused Rosalind the most. It startled 
her with a sense of something that was new, something that she 
did not understand. The thought occurred to her next morning 
when she first opened her eyes, the first thing that came into her 
mind. That sudden gust of fresh air, how did it come? It was 
not from the nursery that one could bring an atmosphere like that. 

And thus other days and other evenings passed. There was 
something new altogether in Mrs. Trevanion’s face, a sort of 
awakening, but not to happiness. When they drove out she was 
very silent, and her eyes were watchful as though looking for some- 
thing. They went far before the carriage, before the rapid horses, 
with a watchful look. For whom could she be looking? Rosalind 
ventured one day to put the question ‘ For whom—could I be 
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looking? I am looking for—no one,’ Mrs. Trevanion said, with a 
sudden rush of colour to her face; and whereas she had been 
leaning forward in the carriage, she suddenly leaned back and 
took no more notice, scarcely speaking again till they returned 
home. Such caprice was not like Madam. She did everything 
as usual, fulfilled all her duties, paid her calls, and was quite as 
lively and interested as usual in the neighbours whom she visited, 
entering into their talk almost more than was her habit. But 
when she returned to the society of her own family she was not 
as usual. Sometimes there was a pathetic tone in her voice, and 
she would excuse herself in a way which brought the tears to 
Rosalind’s eyes. 

‘My dear,’ she would say, ‘I fear I am bad company at 
present. I have a great deal to think of.’ 

‘ You are always the best of company,’ Rosalind would say in 
the enthusiasm of her affection, and Mrs. Trevanion looked at her 
with a tender gratitude which broke the girl’s heart. 

‘When I want people to hear the best that can be said of me, 
T will send them to you, Rosalind,’ she said. ‘ Oh, what a blessing 
of God that you should be the one to think most well of me! God 
send it may always be so!’ she added, with a voice full of feeling 
so deep and anxious that the girl did not know what to think. 

‘How can you speak so,mamma? Think well! Why, you 
are my mother; there is nobody but you,’ she said. 

‘Do you know, Rosalind,’ said Mrs. Trevanion, ‘that the 
children who are my very own willnot take me for granted like you.’ 

‘And am net I your very own? Whom have I but you?’ 
Rosalind said. 

Mrs. Trevanion turned and kissed her, though it was in the 
public road. Rosalind felt that her cheek was wet. What was 
the meaning of it? They had always been mother and daughter 
in the fullest sense of the word, unconsciously, without any 
remark, the one claiming nothing, the other not saying a word 
of her devotion. It was already a painful novelty that it should 
be mentioned between them how much they loved each other, for 
natural love like this has no need of words. 

And then sometimes Madam would be severe. 

‘Mamma,’ said little Sophy on one of these drives, ‘there is 
somebody new living in the village—a gentleman—well, perhaps 
not a gentleman. Russell says nobody knows who he is. And 
he gets up in the middle of the day, and goes out at night.’ 

‘I should not think it could be any concern of yours who 
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wa3 living in the village,’ Mrs. Trevanion said, far more hastily 
and hotly than her wont. 

‘Oh, but mamma, it is so seldom anyone comes; and he lives 
at the Red Lion ; and it is too late for sketching, so he can’t be 
an artist; and, mamma, Russell says ‘ 

‘I will not have Russell fill your head with the gossip of the 
village,’ said Madam with a flush of anger. ‘You are too much 
disposed to talk about your neighbours. Tell Russell I desire you 
to have nothing to do with the village news 4 

‘Oh, but mamma, it isn’t village news, it’s astranger. Every- 
body wants to find out about a stranger; and he is so . 

Mrs. Trevanion gave a slight stamp of impatience and 
anger. ‘ You have still less to do with strangers. Let me hear no 
more about this,’ she said. She did not recover the thrill of irrita- 
tion during the whole course of the drive. Sophy, who was unused 
to such vehemence, retired into sulkiness and tears, while 
Rosalind, wounded a little to see that her mother was fallible, 
looked on, surprised. She who was never put out! And then again 
Madam Trevanion came down from her eminence and made a 
sort of excuse which troubled her young adorer almost more than 
the fact. ‘I am afraid I am growing irritable. I have so much to 
think of,’ she said. 

What was it she had to think of now above other times? 
Mr. Trevanion, for him, was well. They had people staying 
in the house who amused him ; and John Trevanion was coming, 
Uncle John, whom everybody liked. And the children were all 
well; and nothing wrong, so far as anyone was aware, in the 
business matters which Mrs. Trevanion bore the weight of to 
serve her husband; the farms were all let, there was nothing 
out of gear anywhere. What had she to think of? Rosalind 
was greatly, painfully puzzled by this repeated statement. And 
by degrees her perplexity grew. It got into the air, and seemed 
to infect all the members of the household. The servants 
acquired a watchful air. The footman who came in to take 
away the teacups looked terribly conscious that Madam was late. 
There was a general watchfulness about. You could not cross 
the hall, or go upstairs, or go through a corridor from one part 
of the house to another, without meeting a servant who would 
murmur an apology, as if his or her appearance was an accident, 
but who were all far too wide awake and on the alert to have 
come there accidentally. Anxiety of this kind, or even curiosity, 
is cumulative, and communicates itself imperceptibly with greater 
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and greater force as it goes on. And in the midst of the general 
drama a curious side-scene was going on always between the two 
great antagonists in the household—Russell and Jane. They kept 
up a watch, each on her side. The one could not open her door or 
appear upon the upper stairs without a corresponding click of the 
door of the other; a stealthy inspection behind a pillar, or out of 
a corner, to see what was going on; and both of them had expedi- 
tions of their own which would not bear explanation, both in the 
house and without. In this point Jane had a great advantage 
over her adversary. She could go out almost when she pleased, 
while Russell was restrained by the children, whom she could 
not leave. But Russell had other privileges that made up for 
this. She had nursery-maids under her orders; she had spies 
about in all sorts of places; her relations lived in the village. 
Every piece of news, every guess and suspicion, was brought to 
her. And she hada great faculty for joining her bits of infor- 
mation together. By and by Russell began to wear a triumphant 
look, and Jane a jaded and worn one; they betrayed in their 
faces the fact that whatever their secret struggle was, one was get- 
ting the better of the other. Jane gave Rosalind pathetic looks, 
as if asking whether she might confide in her, while Russell 
uttered hints and innuendoes, ending, indeed, as has been seen, 
in intimations more positive. When she spoke so to Rosalind it 
may be supposed that she was not silent to the rest of the house ; 
or that she failed, with the boldness of her kind, to set forth and 
explain the motives of her mistress. For some time before 
the incident of the bramble, everyone in the house had come to 
be fully aware that Madam went out every evening, however 
cold, wet, and miserable it might be. John Trevanion acquired 
the knowledge he could not tell how; he thought it was from 
that atmosphere of fresh air which unawares she brought with 
her on those occasions when she was late, when the gentlemen 
had reached the drawing-room before she came in. This was not 
always the case. Sometimes they found her there, seated in her 
usual place, calm enough, save for a searching disquiet in her eyes, 
which seemed to meet them as they came in, asking what they 
divined or knew. They all knew—that is to say, all but Mr. Tre- 
vanion himself, whose vituperations required no particular occasion, 
and ran on much the same whatever happened, and the temporary 
three days’ guest, who at the special moment referred to was 
young Hamerton. Sometimes incidents would occur which had 
no evident bearing upon this curious secret which everybody 
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knew, but yet nevertheless disturbed the brooding air with a 
possibility of explosion. On one occasion little Sophy was the 
occasion of a thrill in this electrical atmosphere which nobody 
quite understood. The child had come in to dessert, and was 
standing by her father’s side, consuming all the sweetmeats she 
could get. 

‘Oh, mamma!’ Sophy said suddenly and loudly, addressing 
her mother across the table; ‘ you know that gentleman at the 
Red Lion I told you about ?’ 

‘What gentleman at the Red Lion?’ said her father, who had 
a keen ear for gossip. 

‘Do not encourage her, Reginald,’ said Madam from the 
other end of the table ; ‘I cannot let her bring the village stories 
here.’ 

‘Let us hear about the gentleman from the Red Lion,’ he 
said; ‘ perhaps it is something amusing. I never am allowed to 
hear what is going on. Come, Sophy, what’s about him? We all 
want to know.’ 

. §Oh, but mamma will be so cross if I tell you! She will not 
let me say a word. When I told her before she stamped her 
foot i 

‘Ha, Madam!’ said the husband, ‘we’ve caught you. I 
thought you were one that never lost your temper. But Sophy 
knows better. Come, what of this gentleman ‘ 

‘I think, Rosalind, we had better go,’ said Mrs. Trevanion, 
rising. ‘I do not wish the child to bring tales out of the village. 
Sophy!’ The mother looked at her with eyes of command. But 
the little girl felt herself the heroine of the occasion, and per- 
fectly secure, held in her father’s arm. 

‘Oh, it is only that nobody knows him!’ she said in her 
shrill little voice ; ‘and he gets up in the middle of the day, and 
never goes out till night. Russell knows all about him. Russell 
says he is here for no good. He is like a man in a story book, 
with such big eyes. Oh! Russell says she would know him any- 
where, and I think so should I-——’ 

Mrs. Trevanion stood listening till all was said. Her face was 
perfectly without colour, her eyes blazing upon the malicious 
child with a strange passion. What she was doing was the most 
foolish thing a woman coulddo. Her anger succeeded by so strange 
a calm, the intense seriousness with which she regarded what after 
all was nothing more than a childish disobedience, gave the most 
exaggerated importance to the incident. Why should she take 
it so seriously, everybody asked? What wasit toher? And who 
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could hinder the people who were looking on, and knew that 
Madam was herself involvéd in something inexplainable, some- 
thing entirely new to all her habits, from receiving this new 
actor into their minds as somehow connected with it, somehow 
appropriated by her? When the child stopped, her mother inter- 
fered again with the same exaggeration of feeling, her very 
voice thrilling the tranquillity of the room as she called 
Sophy to follow her. ‘Don’t beat her,’ Mr. Trevanion called out 
with a chuckling laugh. ‘Sophy, if they whip you, come back 
tome, Nobody shall whip you for answering your father. Come 
and tell me all you hear about the gentleman, and never mind 
what Madam may say.’ 

Sophy was frightened, however, there could be no doubt, as 
she followed her mother. She began to cry as she crept through 
the hall. Mrs. Trevanion held her head high; there was a 
red spot on each of her cheeks. She paused for a moment and 
looked at Rosalind, as if she would have spoken; then hurried 
away, taking no notice of the half alarmed, half remorseful child, 
who stood and gazed after her, at once relieved and disappointed. 
‘ Am I to get off?’ Sophy whispered, pulling at Rosalind’s dress. 
And then she burst into a sudden wail of crying: ‘ Oh, Rosalind, 
mamma has never said good-night !’ 

‘You do not deserve it, after having disobeyed her,’ said 
Rosalind. And with her young mind all confused and miserable, 
she went tothe drawing-room to her favourite seat between the fire 
and the lamp; but though her novel was very interesting she did 
not read it that night. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Next day, as they drove out in the usual afternoon hour while 
Mr. Trevanion took his nap after luncheon, a little incident hap- 
pened which was nothing, yet gave Rosalind, who was alone with 
her stepmother in the carriage, a curious sensation. A little way 
out of the village, on the side of the road, she suddenly perceived 
a man standing, apparently waiting till they should pass. Madam 
had been very silent ever since they left home, so much more 
silent than it was her habit to be, that Rosalind feared she had 
done something to incur Mrs. Trevanion’s displeasure. Instead 
of the animated conversations they used to have, and the close 
consultations that were habitual between them, they sat by 
eaeh other silent, scarcely exchanging a word in a mile. 
Rosalind,was not herself a great talker, but when she was with 
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this other and better self, she flowed forth in lively observation 
and remark, which was not talk, but the involuntary natural 
utterance which came as easily as her breath. This day, however, 
she had very little to say, and Madam nothing. They leant 
back, each in her corner, with a blank between them, which 
Rosalind now and then tried to break with a wistful question as 
to whether mamma was cold, whether she did not find the air too 
keen, if she would like the carriage closed, &c., receiving a smile 
and a brief reply, but no more. They had fallen into silence 
almost absolute as they passed through the village, and it was 
when they emerged once more into the still country road that the 
incident which has been referred to took place. Some time 
before they came up to him, Rosalind remarked the man standing 
under one of the hedgerow trees, close against it, looking towards 
them, as if waiting for the carriage to pass. Though she was not 
eager for the tales of the village like Sophy, Rosalind had a 
country girl’s easily roused curiosity in respect to a stranger. 
She knew at once by the outline of him, before she could make 
out even what class he belonged to, that this was someone she 
had never seen before. As the carriage approached rapidly she 
grew more and more certain. He was a young man, a gentleman 
—at least his dress and attitude were like those of a gentleman ; he 
was slim and straight, not like the country louts. As he turned 
his head towards the carriage, Rosalind thought she had never 
seen a more remarkable face. He was very pale; his features 
were large and fine, and his pallor and thinness were made more 
conspicuous by a pair of very large, dreamy, uncertain dark eyes. 
These eyes were looking so intently towards the carriage that 
Rosalind had almost made up her mind that there was to be some 
demand upon their sympathy, some petition or appeal. She could 
not help being stirred with all the impetuosity of her nature, 
frank and warmhearted and generous, towards this poor gentle- 
man. He looked as if he had been ill, as if he meant to throw 
himself upon their bounty, as if—— The horses sped on with 
easy speed as she sat upin the carriage and prepared herself for what- 
ever might happen. It is needless to say that nothing happened as 
far as the bystander was concerned. He looked intently at them, 
but did no more. Rosalind was so absorbed in a newly awakened 
interest that she thought of nothing else, till suddenly turning 
round to her companion she met—not her stepmother’s sympa- 
thetic countenance, but the blackness of a veil in which Mrs. 


Trevanion had suddenly enveloped herself. ‘That must surely be 
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the gentleman Sophy was talking of,’ she said. Madam gave a 
slight shiver in her furs. ‘It is very cold, she said; ‘it has 
grown much colder since we came out.’ 

‘ Shall I tell Robert to close the carriage, mother ?’ 

‘Oh, no, it is unnecessary. You can tell him to go home by 
the Wildwood gate. I should not have come out if I had known 
it was so cold.’ 

‘I hope you have not taken cold, mamma. To me the air seems 
quite soft. I suppose,’ Rosalind said, in that occasional obtuseness 
which belongs to innocence, ‘ you did not notice, as you put down 
your veil just then, that gentleman on the road? I think he must 
be the gentleman Sophy talked about—very pale, with large 
eyes. I think he must have been ill. I feel quite interested in 
him too,’ 

‘No, I did not observe : 

‘IT wish you had noticed him, mamma, I should know him 
again anywhere; it is quite a remarkable face. What can he 
want in the village? I think you should make the doctor call, or 
send papa’s card. If he should be ill——’ 

‘ Rosalind, you know how much I dislike village gossip. A 
stranger in the inn can be nothing to us. There is Dr. Smith 
if he wants anything,’ said Madam, hurriedly, almost under her 
breath. And she shivered again, and drew her furred mantle 
more closely round her. Though it was November the air was 
soft and scarcely cold at all, Rosalind thought in her young hardi- 
ness; but then Mrs. Trevanion, shut up so much in an overheated 
room, naturally was more sensitive to cold. 

This was in the afternoon; and on the same evening there 
occurred the incident of the bramble, and all the misery that fol- 
lowed, concluding in Mr. Trevanion’s attack, and the sudden 
gloom and terror thrown upon the house. Rosalind had no recol- 
lection of so trifling a matter in the excitement and trouble that 
followed. She saw her stepmother again only in the grey of the 
winter morning, when waking suddenly, with that sense of some 
one watching her which penetrates the profoundest sleep, she 
found Mrs. Trevanion seated by her bedside, extremely pale, with 
dark lines under her eyes, and the air of exhaustion which is 
given by a sleepless night. 

‘I came to tell you, dear, that your father, at last, is getting 
a little sleep,’ she said. 


‘Oh, mamma—— But you have had no sleep—you have 
been up all night !’ 
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‘That does not much matter. I came to say also, Rosalind, 
that I fear my being so late last night and his impatience had a 
great deal to do with bringing on the attack. It might be almost 
considered my fault.’ 

‘Oh, mamma! we all know,’ cried Rosalind, inexpressibly 
touched by the air with which she spoke, ‘how much you have 
had to bear.’ 

*No more than what was my duty. A woman when she 
marries accepts all the results. She may not know what there 
will be to bear, but whatever it is it is all involved in the 
engagement. She has no right to shrink , 

There was a gravity, almost solemnity, in Madam’s voice and 
look which awed the girl. She seemed to be making a sort of 
formal and serious explanation. Rosalind had seen her give way 
under her husband’s cruelty and exactions. She had seen her 
throw herself upon the bed and weep, though there had never 
been a complaint in words to blame the father to the child. This 
was one point in which, and in which alone, the fact that Rosalind 
was his daughter, and not hers, had been apparent. Now there 
was no accusation, but something like a statement formal and 
solemn, which was explained by the exhaustion and calm as of 
despair that was in her face. 

‘That has been my feeling all through,’ she said. ‘I wish 
you to understand it, Rosalind. If Reginald were at home—well, 
he is a boy, and I could not explain to him as I can to 
you. I want you to understand me; I have had more to bear, a 
great deal more, than I expected. But I have always said to 
inyself it was in the day’s work. You may perhaps be tempted 
to think, looking back, that I have had, even though he has been 
so dependent upon me, an irritating influence. Sometimes I 
have myself thought so, and that someone else But if 
you will put one thing to another,’ she added, going on in the 
passionless melancholy argument, ‘ you will perceive that the 
advantage to him of my knowledge of all his ways counter- 
balances any harm that might arise from that; and then there is 
always the doubt whether anyone else would not have been equally 
irritating after a time.’ 

‘Mother,’ cried Rosalind, who had raised herself in her bed 
and was gazing anxiously into the pale and worn-out face which 
was turned half away from her, not looking at her; ‘ mother! 
why do you say all this to me? Do I want you to explain 
yourself, I who know that you have been the best, the kindest-——’ 
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Mrs. Trevanion did not look at her, but put up her hand to 
stop this interruption. 

‘I am saying this because I think your father is very ill, 
Rosalind.’ 

‘ Worse, mamma ?’ 

‘I have myself thought that he was growing much weaker. 
We flattered ourselves, you know, that to be so long without an 
attack was a great gain; but I have felt he was growing weaker, 
and I see now that Dr. Beaton agrees with me. And to have 
been the means of bringing on this seizure when he was so little 
able to bear it-——’ 

‘Oh, mamma! how can you suppose that anyone would 
ever blame : 

‘I am my own judge, Rosalind. No, you would not blame 
me, not now at least, when you are entirely under my influence. 
I think, however, that had it not been this it would have been 
something else. Any trifling matter would have been enough. 
Nothing that we could have done would have staved it off much 
longer. That is my conviction. I have worked out the question, 
oh, a hundred times within myself. Would it be better to go away, 
and acknowledge that I could not—-——- I was doing as much 
harm as good 4 

Rosalind here seized upon Mrs. Trevanion’s arm, clasping it 
with her hands, with a cry of ‘Go away! leave us, mother!’ 
in absolute astonishment and dismay. 

‘And so withdraw the irritation. But then with the irri- 
tation I should have deprived him of a great deal of help. And 
there was always the certainty that no other could do so much, 
and that any other would soon become an irritation too. I have 
argued the whole thing out again and again. And I think I am 
right, Rosalind. No one else could have been at his disposal 
night and day like his wife. And if no one but his wife could 
have annoyed him so much, the one must be taken with the 
other.’ 

‘You frighten me, mamma; is it so very serious? And you 
have done nothing—nothing ?’ 

Here Mrs. Trevanion for the first time turned and looked into 
Rosalind’s face. 

‘Yes,’ she said. There was a faint smile upon her. lips, so 
faint that it deepened rather than lightened the gravity of her 
look. She shook her head and looked tenderly at Rosalind with 
this smile. ‘Ah, my dear,’ she said, ‘ you would willingly make 
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the best of it; but I have done something. Not, indeed, what 
he thinks, what perhaps other people think, but something I 
ought not to have done ’ A deep sigh followed, a long breath 
drawn from the inmost recesses of her breast to relieve some pain 
or pressure there. ‘Something,’ she continued, ‘that I cannot 
help, that, alas! I don’t want to do; although I think it is my 
duty, too,’ 

And then she was silent, sitting absorbed in her own thoughts 
by Rosalind’s bed. The chilly winter morning had come in fully 
as she talked till now the room was full of cold daylight, un- 
genial, unkindly, with no pleasure in it. Rosalind in her eager 
youth, impatient of trouble, and feeling that something must be 
done or said to make an end of all misery, that it was not possible 
there could be no remedy, held her mother’s hand between hers, 
and cried and kissed it and asked a hundred questions. But 
Madam sat scarcely moving, her mind absorbed in a labyrinth 
from which she saw no way of escape. There seemed no remedy 
either for the ills that were apparent or those which nobody 
knew. 

‘You ought at least to be resting,’ the girl said at last ; * you 
ought to get a little sleep. I will get up and go to his room and 
bring you word if he stirs.’ 

‘ He will not stir for some time. No, I am not going to bed. 
After I have bathed my face Jane will get me a cup of tea and I 
shall go down again. No, I could not sleep. I am better within 
call, so that if he wants me But I could not resist the 
temptation of coming in to speak to you, Rosalind. I don’t 
know why—just an impulse. We ought not to do things by 
impulse, you know, but alas! some of us always do. You will 
remember, however, if necessary.—Somehow,’ she said, with a 
pathetic smile, her lips quivering as she turned to the girl’s 
eager embrace, ‘you seem more my own child, Rosalind, more 
my champion, my defender, than those who are more mine.’ 

‘Nothing can be more yours, mother, all the more that we 
chose each other. We were not merely compelled to be mother 
and child.’ 

‘ Perhaps there is something in that,’ said Mrs. Trevanion. 

‘And the others are so young; only I of all your children 
am old enough to understand you,’ cried Rosalind, throwing her- 
self into her stepmother’s arms. They held each other for a mo- 
ment closely in that embrace which is above words, which is the 
supreme expression of human emotion and sympathy, resorted to 
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when all words fail, and yet which explains nothing, which leaves 
the one as far as ever from understanding the other, from divining 
what is behind the veil of individuality which separates husband 
from wife and mother from child. Then Mrs. Trevanion rose 
and put Rosalind softly back upon her pillow and covered her up 
with maternal care as if she had been a child. ‘I must not have 
you catch cold, she said, with a smile which was her usual 
motherly smile with no deeper meaning init. ‘ Now go to sleep, 
my love, for another hour.’ 

In her own room Madam exchanged a few words with Jane, 
who had also been up all night, and who was waiting for her with 
the tea which is a tired watcher’s solace. ‘ You must do all for 
me to-day, Jane,’ she said ; ‘I cannot leave Mr. Trevanion ; I will 
not, which is more. I have been, alas! partly the means of 
bringing on this attack.’ 

‘Oh, Madam, how many attacks have there been before 
without any cause !’ 

‘ That is a little consolation to me; still it is my fault. Tell 
him how unsafe it is to be here, how curious the village people 
are, and that I implore him for my sake, if he thinks anything of 
that, and for God’s sake, to goaway. What can we do more? 
Tell him what we have both told him a hundred times, Jane !’ 

‘I will do what I can, Madam; but he pays no attention to 
me, as you know.’ 

‘Nor to anyone,’ said Madam, with a sigh. ‘I have thought 
sometimes of telling Dr. Beaton everything; he is a kind man, 
he would know how to forgive. But alas! how could I tell if it 
would do good or harm ?’ 

‘Harm! only harm! He would never endure it,’ the other said. 

Again Mrs. Trevanion sighed; how deep deep down was the 
oppression which those long breaths attempted to relieve. ‘ Oh,’ 
she said, ‘how happy they are that never stray beyond the limits 
of nature! Would not poverty, hard work, any privation have 
been better for all of us ?’ 

‘ Sixteen years ago, Madam,’ Jane said, 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr. 'TREVANION’s attack wore off by degrees, and by and by he 
resumed his old habits, appearing once more at dinner, talking as 
of old after that meal, coming into the drawing-room for his 
rubber afterwards. Everything returned into the usual routine. 
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But there were a few divergences from the former habits of the 
house. The invalid was never visible except in the evening, and 
there was a gradual increase of precaution, a gradual limitation of 
what he was permitted or attempted to do, which denoted advanc- 
ing weakness. John Trevanion remained, which was another sign. 
He had made all his arrangements to go, and then after a con- 
versation with the doctor departed from them suddenly, and 
announced that if it did not interfere with any of Madam’s 
arrangements he would stay till Christmas, none of his engage- 
ments being pressing. Other guests came rarely, and only when 
the invalid burst forth into a plaint that he never saw anyone, 
that the sight of the same faces day by day was enough to kill 
a man. ‘And every one longer than the other,’ he cried. 
‘There is John like a death’s head, and the doctor like a grinning 
waxwork, and Madam—why she is the worst of all. Since I 
interfered with her little amusements, going ont in the dark like 
one of her own housemaids, by Jove, Madam has been like a whipped 
child. She that had always an argument ready, she has taken up 
the submissive réle at last. It’s a new development. Eh? don’t 
you think so? Did you ever see Madam in the réle of Griselda 
before? I never did, I can tell you. It is a change! It won’t 
last long, you think, John? Well, let us get the good of it while 
we can. It is something quite novel to me.’ 

‘I said nothing on the subject,’ said John, ‘ and indeed I think 
it would be better taste to avoid personal observations.’ 

‘Especially in the presence of the person, eh? That’s not my 
way. I say the worst I have to say to your face, so you need not 
fear what, is said behind your back—Madam knows it. She is so 
honest ; she likes honesty. A woman that has set herself to thwart 
and cross her husband for how many—sixteen years, she can’t be 
in much doubt as to his opinion of her, eh? What! will nothing 
make you, speak ?’ 

‘It is time for this tonic, Reginald. Dr. Beaton is very 
anxious that you should not neglect it.’ 

‘Is that all you have got to say? That is brilliant, certainly ; 
quinine, when I want a little amusement. Bitter things are better 
than sweet, I suppose you think. In that case I should be a 
robust fox-hunter instead of an invalid, as I am—for I have had 
little else all my life.’ 

‘I think you have done pretty well in your life, Reginald. 
What you have wanted you have got. That does not happen to 
all of us, Except health, which is a great deduction of course.’ 
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‘What I have wanted! I wanted an heir and a family like 
other men, and I got a poor little wife who died at nineteen, and 
a useless slip of a girl. Then my second venture—perhaps you 
think my second venture was very successful—a fine robust wife, 
and a mischievous brat like Rex, always in scrapes at school, besides 
that little spiteful minx Sophy, who would spite her own mother 
if she could, and the two imps in the nursery. What good 
are they tome? The boy will succeed me, of course, and keep 
you out. I had quite as lief you had it, John. You are my own 
brother after all, and that boy is more his mother’s than mine. 
He has those eyes of hers. Lord! what a fool a young fellow is! 
To imagine I should have given up so much when I ought to have 
known better, and taken so many burdens on my shoulders for the 
sake of a pair of fine eyes. They are fine eyes still, but I know 
the meaning of them now.’ 

‘ This is simply brutal, Reginald,’ said his brother in high in- 
dignation. He got up to go away, but a sign from Mrs, Trevanion, 
behind her husband’s back, made him pause. 

‘ Brutal, is it ? which means true. Give me some of that eau- 
de-Cologne. Can’t you be quick about it? You take halfan hour 
to cross the room. I’ve always meant to tell you about that second 
marriage of mine. I was a fool, and she was Shall I tell him 
all about it, Madam ?—when we met, and how you led me on. 
By Jove! I have a great mind to publish the whole business, and 
let everybody know who you are and what you are—or rather 
were when I married you.’ 

‘I wish you would do so, Reginald. The mystery has never been 
my doing. It would be for my happiness if you would tell John.’ 

The sick man looked round upon her with a chuckling malice. 
‘She would like to expose herself in order to punish me,’ he said. 
‘But I shan’t do it; you may dismiss that from your mind. I 
don’t wish the country to know that my wife was > Then he 
ended with a laugh which was so insulting that John Treva- 
nion involuntarily clenched his fist and made a step forward; then 
recollected himself, and fell back with a suppressed exclamation. 

‘It is quite natural you should take her part, Jack. She’s a 
fine woman still of her years, though a good bit older than you 
would think. How old were you, Madam, when I married you? 
Oh, old enough for a great deal to have happened—eight-and- 
twenty or thereabouts—just on the edge of being passée then, 
the more fool I! Jove! what a fool I was, thrusting my head 
into the bag. I don’t excuse myself. I posed myself in those 
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days as a fellow that had seen life, and wasn’t to be taken 
in. But you were too many forme. Never trust to a woman, 
John, especially a woman that hasa history and that sort of thing. 
You are never up to their tricks. However knowing you may be, 
take my word for it, they know a thing or two more than you.’ 

‘If you mean to do nothing but insult your wife, Reginald ——’ 

‘ John, for heaven’s sake ! What does it matter? You will 
think no worse of me for what he says, and no better. Let him 
talk!’ cried Madam, under her breath. 

‘What is she saying to you—that I am getting weak in my 
mind and don’t know what Iam saying? Ah! that’s clever. I 
have always expected something of the sort. Look here, Madam! 
sit down at once and write to Charley Blake, do you hear? 
Charley—not the old fellow. Ask him to come here from Saturday 
to Monday. I want to have a talk with him. You are not fond 
of Charley Blake. And tell him to bring all his tools with him. 
He will know ’—with a significant laungh—‘ what I mean.’ 

She went to the writing table without a word, and wrote the 
note. ‘ Will you look at it, Reginald, to see if it is what you wish.’ 

The patient snarled at her with his laugh. ‘I can trust yon,’ 
he said, ‘and you shall see when Blake comes.’ 

‘What do you want with Blake, Reginald? Why should you 
trouble yourself with business in your present state of health ? 
You must have done all that is necessary long ago. I wish you 
would keep quiet and give yourself a chance.’ 

‘A chance! that’s Beaton’s opinion, I suppose—that I have 
no more than a chance. That’s why you all gather round me like 
a set of crows, ready to pounce upon the carcase. And Madam, 
Madam here, can scarcely hold herself in, thinking how soon she 
will be free.’ He pushed back his chair, and gazed from one to 
another with fiery eyes which seemed ready to burst from their 
sockets. ‘A chance! that’s all I’ve got, is it? You needn't wait 
for it, John; there’s not a penny for you.’ 

‘ Reginald, what the doctor says is that you must be calm, 
that nothing must be done to bring on those spasms that shake 
you so. Never mind what John says; he does not know.’ 

‘Oh, you!’ cried the sick man ; ‘ you—you’ve motive enough. 
It’s freedom to you. I don’t tell you to scheme for it, I know 
that’s past praying for. Nobody can doubt it’s worth your while— 
a good settlement, and freedom to dance on my grave as soon as 
you like, as soon as you have got me into it. But John has got 
no motive,’ he said again, with a sort of garrulous pathos ; ‘ he’ll 
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gain nothing. He’ll rather lose something perhaps, for he couldn't 
have the run of the house if it were yours, as he has done all his 
life. Yours!’ the sick man added, with concentrated wrath and 
scorn; ‘it shall never be yours; I shall see to that. Where is 
the note to Charley—Charley Blake? John, take charge of it for 
me ; see that it’s put in the post. She has the bag in her hands, 
and how can I tell whether she will let it go? She was a great 
deal too ready to write it, eh? don’t you think, knowing it was 
against herself?’ 

After this cheerful morning’s talk, which was the ordinary 
kind of conversation that went on in Mr. Trevanion’s room, 
from which John Trevanion could escape and did very shortly, 
but Madam could not and did not, the heavy day went on, 
little varied. Mrs. Trevanion appeared at lunch with a sufficiently 
tranquil countenance, and entered into the ordinary talk of a 
family party with a composure or philosophy which was a daily 
miracle to the rest. She checked little Sophy’s impertinences and 
attended to the small pair of young ones like a mother em- 
barrassed with no cares less ignoble. There was an air of great 
gravity about her, but. not more than the critical condition of her 
husband’s health made natural. And the Vicar, who came in to 
lunch to ask after the squire, saw nothing in Madam’s manner 
that was not most natural and seemly. He told his wife after- 
wards that she took it beautifully; ‘ very serious, you know, very 
anxious, but resigned and calm.’ Mrs. Vicar was of opinion 
that were she Mrs. Trevanion she would be more than resigned, 
for everybody knew that Madam had ‘a great deal to put up 
with.’ But from her own aspect no one could have told the 
continual flood of insult to which she was exposed, the secret 
anxiety that was gnawing at her heart. In the evening before 
dinner she met her brother-in-law by accident before the great 
fireplace in the hall. She was sitting there, thrown down in one 
of the deep chairs, like a worn-out creature. It was rare to see 
her there, though it was the common resort of the household, and 
so much, in spite of himself, had John Trevanion been moved by 
the sense of mystery about, and by his brother’s vituperations, 
that his first glance was one of suspicion. But his approach took 
her by surprise. Her face was hidden in her hands, and there was 
an air of abandon in her attitude and figure as if she had thrown 
herself, like a wounded animal, before the fire. She uncovered 
her face, and, he thought, furtively, hastily dried her eyes as she 
turned to see who was coming. Pity was strong in his heart,. 
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notwithstanding his suspicion, He came forward and looked 
down upon her kindly. ‘I am very glad,’ he said, ‘ to see that 
you are able to get a moment to yourself.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ Reginald seems more comfortable to-night.’ 

‘Grace,’ said John Trevanion, ‘it is beyond human patience. 
You ought not to have all this to bear.’ 

‘Oh, nothing is beyond human patience,’ she said, looking up 
at him suddenly with a smile. ‘ Never mind, I can bear it very 
well. After all, there is no novelty in it to wound me. I have 
been bearing the same sort of thing for many years.’ 

‘And you have borne it without a murmur. You are a very 
wonderful woman, or——’ 

‘What do you mean? Do you think me a bad one? It 
would not be wonderful after all you have heard. But I am not 
a bad. woman, John. I am not without blame; whois? But I 
am not what he says. This is mere weakness to defend myself; 
but when one has been beaten down all day long by one perpetual 
flood like a hailstorm——- What was that? I thought I heard 
Reginald’s voice.’ 

‘It was nothing; some of the servants. I am very sorry for 
you, Grace. If anything can be done to ease you——’ 

‘Nothing can be done. I think talking does him good: and 
what is the use of a man’s wife if not to hear everything he 
has to say? It diverts the evil from others, and I hope from 
himself too. Yes, I do think so; it is an unpleasant way of 
working it out, and yet I think like the modes they adopt in 
surgery sometimes, it relieves the system. So let him say,’ she 
went on with a sigh. ‘It will be hard, though, if I am to lose 
the support of your good opinion, John.’ 

To this he made no direct answer, but asked hurriedly, ‘ What 
do you suppose he wants with Charley Blake ? Charley specially, 
not his father, whom I have more faith in ? ’ 

‘Something about his will, I suppose. Oh, perhaps not any- 
thing of consequence. He tries to scare me, threatening some- 
thing—but it is not for that that I am afraid.’ 

‘ We shall be able to do you justice in that point. Of what 
are you afraid ?’ 

She rose with a sudden impulse and stood by him in the 
firelight, almost as tall as he, and with a certain force of indig- 
nation in her which gave her an air of :command and almost 
grandeur beside the man who suspected and hesitated. ‘ Nothing!’ 
she said, as if she flung all apprehension from her. John, whose 
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heart had been turned from her, felt himself melting against his 
will. She repeated after a time, more gently, ‘I know that if 
passion can suggest anything it will be done. And he will not 
have time to reconsider, to let his better nature ’ (here she 
paused, and in spite of herself a faint smile, in which there was 
some bitterness, passed over her face) ‘his better nature speak,’ 
she said slowly; ‘therefore I am prepared for everything and 
fear nothing.’ 

‘ This sounds not like courage, but despair.’ 

‘And so itis. Is it wonderful that it should be despair rather 
than courage after all these years? Iam sure there is something 
wrong. Listen; don’t you hear it? That is certainly Reginald’s 
voice.’ 

‘No, no, you are excited. What could it be? He wants 
something, perhaps, and he always calls loudly for whatever he 
wants. It is seldom I can see you fora moment. I want to tell 
you that I will see Blake and find out from him ‘ 

‘I must go to Reginald, John.’ 

She was interrupted before she had crossed the hall by the 
sudden appearance of Russell, who pushed through the curtain 
- which hung over the passage leading to Mr. Trevanion’s room, 
muffling herself in it in her awkwardness. The woman was 
scared and trembling. ‘Where’s Madam, Madam?’ she said. 
‘She’s wanted ; oh, she’s wanted badly! He’s got a fit again.’ 

Mrs. Trevanion flew past the trembling woman like a shadow. 
‘It is your doing,’ she said, with a voice that rung into 
Russell’s heart. The intruder was entirely unhinged. ‘I never 
saw him in one before. It’s dreadful; oh, it’s dreadful! Doctor! 
doctor! oh, where’s the doctor?’ she cried, losing all command 
of herself, and shrieking forth the name in a way which startled 
the house. The seryants came running from all sides; the 
children, terror-stricken, half by the cry, half by the sound of 
Russell’s voice, so familiar to them, appeared, a succession of little 
wistful faces, upon the stair, while the doctor himself pushed 
through, startled, but with all his wits about him. ‘ How has it 
happened? You’ve been carrying your ill-tempered chatter to 
him. J’ll have you tried for manslaughter,’ the doctor said. 








(To be continued.) 
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‘A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
STANDARD, 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 
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At 2s. a Yard. 
LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufae- 
turers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now wel 
known all over the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, 
and every inch is guaranteed. 
he price of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all 
the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This 
aly Velveteen is sold by Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
6a 

LEWis's, S. of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture 
these Velveteens oy EE and it might almost be said give 
them to the Public for 2s. a yar 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extra- 
ordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for 
themselves whether LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, 
| er their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for 

‘atterns on an ordinary post card. LEWIS’S pay Carriage § 
on all oor to any address in the United oe 

‘hen writing please mention this Magaz 

LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOM To THE CONSUMER. 


“"CoutiryCashmeres! 


The “CENTURY” Dress Fabrics, Tweeds, and Cloths 


To suit every Season and every Fashion. For Ladies’, Boys’, & Gentlemen’s Wear, 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


All the leading Dress Journals are unanimous in their praise. 


The “CENTURY” Blankets, 


From 4/103 to 50/- per pair. he 
Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid. PATTERNS FREE, Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. = 
ADDRESS IN FULL TO THE 


BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE.) 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. Please mention Longman’s Magazine. } 













nd at 
Mi WHOLESALE Prices 
a) Carriage Paid 


TO ALL PARTS, 





NEW SEASON'S TEAS f 
A|HAVE NOW ARRIVED. F 


5] Write yor SaMPLEs 
AND CONTRAST 
WITH ANY OTHERS, 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS; NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 





